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The Christian in the World Today 


THE CHRISTIAN VOCATION 


By THE RIGHT REVEREND C. AVERY MASON, S.T.D. 


F you look up the word “‘voca- 
tion” in a dictionary you are 
apt to find it defined as: “a 

lling, a career, particularly a 

ligious vocation.” Such a defi- 

tion really doesn’t help much, 

r it leaves out the questions, 

10, why, what? Who are these 


ople who are called to do par-~ 


ular work? Are they profes- 
mal people, business men, 
shwashers, truck drivers? 
yove all, why should wearing 
e's collar backward or wearing 
habit be thought of as Chris- 
in Vocation? Finally, what is 
call? Who gives it? 

Questions of this kind bother 
le when considering what 
iristian Vocation means today. 
0 try to discuss the matter, I’m 
raid we shall have to start at 
e beginning and that is not 
sy. Some clever writer has put 
this way: “This generation 
4 


@ 


knows the last word about every- 
thing, but the first word about 
almost nothing.” One might go 
on and say, this generation as- 
sumes that human values as we 
now see them have always been 
the same; and in this regard also 
this generation is wrong. 

What is the value of individual 
man? We say he has value in him- 
self but have previous genera- 
tions had that belief? The truth 
of the matter is that pre-Chris- 
tian generations did not place 
upon individual man the same 
value we place upon him. Fur- 
thermore, our children’s children 
will not place upon individual 
man the value we place upon him 
should they lose contact with the 
Christian Faith. We are like chil- 
dren of a happy Christian family 
who assume that because our 
mother and father and our sis- 
ters and brothers have a mutual 


regard and Christian respect for 
each other, therefore all parents 
and all children everywhere have 
the same regard; and this, simply 
isn't so. As a young lay-reader in 
the Church, it came as quite a 
shock to me when in a midwest- 
ern mission I heard a boy say he 
didn’t want to have anything to 
do with a Father God, for, said 
he, “any God who is like my 
father isn’t much good.” Un- 
christian and pre-Christian peo- 
ples do not place upon the indi- 
vidual the same value Christians 
do. And unless the individual has 
a value there is no point in seri- 
ously discussing Christian Voca- 
tion. Karl Adam reminds us 
(Christ, Our Brother, page 99) 
that, “Seneca, for instance, is elo- 
quent on the full human rights 
of slaves and yet cannot refrain 
from comparing a slave with a 
watch dog and encouraging us to 
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regard them similarly.” At an- 
other point he says this (pages 
“But Jesus the great Di- 
vine Teacher did not only dis- 
cover God to men; it is His fur- 
ther redemptive achievement 
that He revealed the mystery of 
man. From Jesus we first learnt 
what man is in himself, and what 
we men are for one another. 


What Is Man? 


“And first, what man is in him- 
self, a knowledge that was utter- 
ly hidden from the ancient 
world. For in the great despot- 
isms of the ancient East the ruler 
alone was truly and fully a man. 
Upon him all other men depend- 
ed for their existence and for thé 
conditions of that existence; be- 
fore his supreme power there was 
no such thing as personal rights 
or individual values. And in the 
ancient republics of Greece and 
Rome, the life of the individual 
citizen was wholly subordinated 
to the interests of che city-state, 
apart from which it had no’ sub- 
stance or significance. This col- 
lectivist conception of human ex- 
istence is to be found also in the 
Old Testament. In the most an- 
cient period the heads of the 
great families, the patriarchs, 
were the true subjects of right, or 
legal persons; the members of 
their families were merely ob- 
jects of right, little better than 
chattels. Later on the place of the 
patriarchs was taken by the kings, 
who exercised an absolute au- 
thority; with the critical preach- 
ing of the prophets in some meas- 
ure counter-balancing and miti- 
gating their absolutism. So also 
in the Old Testament it is not the 
individual Israelite who enjoys 


_the privileges of the Covenant, 


but the people of Israel or their 
king. It is not till close on the 
time of our Lord’s coming that 


_ we discern any traces of a person- 


al faith and a personal ' piety. In 


our Lord's time the true heirs of 
the kings of Israel were the prop- 


ertied classes of the Sadducees 


and Pharisees, and these classes 
had exclusive possession of hu- 
man rights, in contrast with the 
unprivileged masses of the 
poor and lowly. To these poor, 
disinherited folk belonged also 
the ‘sinners, -by which 
meant not people who were far 
from God, but people estranged 
from the law, who in the stress 
of life and daily toil could not 
find time and opportunity to ful- 
fil every tittle of the law in the 
manner of Pharisees.”’ 


Against this background the 


person and preaching of our 


Lord stand out boldly. He was 
fully man and the rights, privi- 
leges, and integrity we now claim 
for men are His bequest. The 
treatment our Lord accorded in- 
dividuals, his constant reference 
to individuals, and above all the 
way he called individuals from 
the world into the Church, His 
Body, was a break with tradition. 
It was a break with tradition, but 
I seriously doubt that it was a 
break with God’s original planned 
creation. The. individual worth 
we personally have comes to us 
not because we are the latest step 
in an evolutionary ladder reach- 
ing up to nowhere. Our worth 
comes to us from Jesus Christ— 


St. Anthony of Padua, June 13th 


Was: 
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fully God and fully man. } 
only is this true for us who! 
Christians—it is also. true 
every living soul. The mode 
pagan who talks about rights a 
dignities for man, yet denies | 
validity of Christ’s revelation 
talking nonsense. ‘To define a 
cation as a “calling” with 
reference to any being or per 
who might have issued the « 
is perfect proof that man 1s 
after all such a reasonable bet 
Certainly, if we think about ' 
matter at all, we ought to see t 
secular life really offers no pl 
in its structure, rights, and f 
rogatives in terms of vocation 
life itself is not from God and 
sponsible to God, then it folk 
inevitably that the masses of p 
ple will determine their poli 
and beliefs on a basis of expe 
ency. The main questions will 
what method of dealing with 
dividuals, of dealing with we 
of dealing with economics 1 
fit our immediate needs? Th 
are the questions a secular soci 


will ask itself. The questions 


ultimate justice and right are 
side the point. In the words 
Luman Shafer (The Christ 
Mission Today, page 42), 

is no longer possible to find 
thority for action in a belief 
God, the nation must make 
arbitrary decisions as to purp 
and value. It must fix for it 
its own 1dea of what is for its o 
highest good. In America th 
the state must consciously cho 
democracy as the way to be 
ferred and must educate for 
The reasons for choosing der 
racy as the best way of life, 
this view, are not to be founc 
any basic or ultimate princiy 
derived from belief in the orc 
ing of the universe by G 
whether it is best or not is 
tirely a relative matter subjec 
man’s own decisions and cho 
On this same -principle the c 
munist state chooses communi 
the Nazi state Nazism; there is 
legitimate ground for criticisn 


és 
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7 system as long as it is the 
tem desired by the group con- 
med. The ultimate question is 
t what is right, nor what will 
most satisfying in the long run 
cause it is most in harmony 
th God’s moral laws. There is 
ly one question to ask, on this 
sis of choice: Is it desirable? 
here is, therefore, little room 
> argument and small scope for 
sonable judgment, since there 
n be no dispute about tastes.” 


Expediency or Right? 


‘To my way of thinking, this 
st paragraph is the most damn- 
g criticism of secular life I can 
vagine. The only _ possible 
eaning the word “vocation” 
n have in such a society is in 
rms of expediency from a ma- 
rial point of view. In such a 
ciety the so-called inalienable 
ghts of man are a mockery, for 
yw can any right be inalienable 
a Godless society can overnight 
lange its taste and in the morn- 
g have the power of exacting 
ynformity from every breathing 
ul? 


I am certain that everyone 


sre would wholeheartedly agree ° 


ith the statement: we did not 
) away with the absolute right 
kings in order to be swallowed 
p by the absolute right of 
asses. Io devotees of such a so- 
ety Christian Vocation is non- 


<istent—it doesn’t mean a thing. 


yme of us have come to cherish 
ishop Gore’s famous sentence, 
In God’s sight each man and 
ich woman counts for one and 
6 one for more than one, and 
1e worth of each one is infinite.” 
Ve cherish it because it is both 
uth and justice, but we cherish 
even more for the first three 
ords, “In God’s sight.” ‘Those 
re the key words. But in a world 
f men even those three words 
ill not suffice without the Chris- 
an Church. Their full meaning 
; found only in the Church 
ere we are members one of 


other in Christ. Secular society 


cannot use Bishop Gore’s sen- 
tence. It simply doesn’t know 
what it means. 


Philosophically, we Have been 
dealing with the problem of the 
one. But the problem of the one 
is inextricably tied up with the 
problem of the many. In a secu- 
lar society it is impossible to deal 
with the problem of the one 
alone, as it is impossible to deal 
with it anywhere alone. Society, 
as well as individuals, has a right 
to order its ways. The years of 
rampant individualism have 
brought on the present age of 
collectivism. One of the reasons 
this is so is to be found in the fact 
that rampant individualism de- 
fines vocation as that act of heed- 
ing and following the awe-inspir- 
ing voice of one’s appetite. By a 
curious turn of history the ramp- 
ant individualism of our past 
generations actually produced 
collectivism; and though I say so 
guardedly yet I say it—‘“This is 
part of God’s doing.” For, since 
God made man so that he cannot 
live by bread alone he also made 
man so that he cannot live unto 
himself alone. It may hurt us to 
say it but the truth is, Commu- 
nists, Nazis, and the budding to- 
talitarians in our own country 
have at least this in common: they 
are living, working, and in some 
instances dying, for something 
bigger than themselves. For them 
to conquer a society of rampant 
individualists is a simple task. 
Though we disagree with gg per 
cent of what they stand for, yet 
we must agree that in the one 
per cent that is left many of them 
are superior to some of us in that 
they have to a degree a sense of 
vocation. They feel a call outside 
themselves and heed it. In this 
sense they are religious—they 
worship—give themselves to a 
power outside and greater than 
themselves. Man will not perma- 
nently live in a state of anarchy— 
his very nature demands an or- 
dering of society. 

It was from the world that our 
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Lord called men. He called them 
out from the world of lesser and 
evil standards into His Body, the 
Church. Christianity has always 
meant that. The Christian life 
has always been a vocation in this 
sense—it has been God calling 
whom He will from the world 
into a new life in the Fellowship. 
This is the fundamental mean- 
ing of Christian Vocation—this 
much applies. to each Christian 
and has always apphed. One 
might say that if a person truly 
sees and believes he has been re- 
born into a new life in the 
Church the question of particu- 
lar vocation in the Church will 
take care of itself. Canon Hodg- 
son puts it this way (The Doe- 
trine of the Trinity, page 65) : 

“Historic Christianity is the ac- 
ceptance of the adopted sonship 
of God in Christ, the realization 
of a vocation to the status of co- 
worker in creation. The depth of 
the richness of the Divine Being 
may be such that He will always 
be to us a tremendous mystery, 
but it need never again be that 
utterly impenetrable mystery of 
a wholly other. ‘The Godhead 
may be that to men who stand 
and gaze upon it, so to speak, 
from without: but we have been 
taken within, to look out upon 
the world around us with the 
‘mind of Christ.” 


Service Within and Without 


As we think of ourselves called 
within the Body of Christ and 
realize that the Body must be 
made perfect in every way, we 
see that the help we can give is 
internal. To this extent the 
Christian Vocation is the work of 
making the Church herself per- 
fect. To use a different figure, 
Christian Vocation is a call to 
certain people to enter the King- 
dom of God here and now and 
having entered to work without 
ceasing to bring every personal 
and corporate area of life under 
loving obedience to the King. 
This internal perfection of the 
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Church will also be sought for so 
that the outside world may look 
at her and say—if they are think- 
ing of her corporate nature— 
“There is God’s Kingdom.” If 
they are looking at us they will 
say— Those people are citizens 
of God’s eternal Kingdom.” So 
much for the moment about the 
internal aspect of our Christian 
Vocation. 


There is also an external as- 
pect to Christian Vocation. Hav- 
ing been called within Christ’s 
Body we are immediately sent 
out into the world. When Christ 
calls us from the world in Chris- 
tian Vocation, he does not call us 
to a life unrelated to the world. 
Our call is in a sense an apostle- 
ship, “Then said Jesus unto His 
disciples, If any man will come 
after me, let him deny himself 
and take up his cross, and follow 
me. For whosoever will save his 
life shall lose it; and whosoever 
will lose his life for my sake shall 
save it.” (Matthew 16:24). We 
are to be followers of Christ. 
Where did He lead? Straight to a 
cross. Though the crucifixion of 
Christ took place but once in 
history there is a real sense in 
which the Church and all who 
have vocation within Her must 
continually be crucified. Cihiris: 
tian Vocation means that cor- 
porately we are continually of- 
fering ourselves as a means of sav- 
ing men and women from the 
world. Christian Vocation means 
that the Church as a Body goes 
out to meet the sin and evil of the 
world in their lair and in the 
name of Christ denounces them. 
Yea, even further than that, it 
means that the Church seeks by 
every Christ-like method to win 
other human souls away from the 
clutches of the world itself. A 
man is indeed a fool if he thinks 
that the princes of wickedness in 
this world will take such treat- 
ment lying down. Hence, Chris- 
tian Vocation for us all is war- 
fare. We fight against the power 
of Satan, not like guerrillas, but 


like a disciplined army, the Host 
of Heaven. Our futility in the 
past and at the present is that we 
thought the battle was an en- 
tirely personal matter. Overesti- 
mating our power we were led 


into a trap and there too fre- 


quently overcome or beaten to a 
standstill. If you doubt this, 
think over your various Lenten 
or New Year’s resolutions and 
count your defeats. In a sense, 
when we do this, we are like a 
soldier who sits plainly atop a 
telegraph pole sniping at a sur- 
rounding army which numbers 
millions, and wonders why—he-is 
hit hard and frequently. Chris- 
tian Vocation is not an isolated 
condition—it is a corporate 
strength. Many a priest and lay- 
man has been sorely tried in his 
faith because he thought Chris- 
tian Vocation meant that he was 
alone in the battle against the 
world, the flesh, and the devil. 


The businessman who has a 
sense of Christian Vocation 
wants to earn an honest dollar 
and do an honest day’s work. ‘Too 
often (if he thinks of Vocation as 
an entirely personal matter) he 
finds himself up against odds he 
cannot match. What is the result? 
Disillusionment, weariness, and 
rationalization come to visit this 
man and lend their evil counsel. 
Soon we hear him use the phrase, 
“Business is business,’ which in- 
cidentally doesn’t mean a thing, 
any more than to say “an egg is 
an egg,’ or “a day is a day.” 
“Business is business’ doesn’t 
mean anything by itself, but it 
imphes a hideous divorce of the 
sacred from the secular. It im- 
plies that a human life can be 
clearly cut in half—one half sa- 
cred (the half we pray with) , the 
other half secular (the half we 
work with). Laymen can say the 
same sort of thing about the 
clergy and other groups of lay- 
men, for the condemnation hits 
us all. We are children of an age 
which has inherited a stress on 
individualism to the extreme. 
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In the second half of this 
ture I am going to try to out 
some ways in which the coi 
rateness of Vocation may be 1m 
more apparent in life today. I 
sufficient here to point out t 
Christian Vocation is interna 
the sense that it is a call to} 
perfection of the Church. It is 
ternal in the sense that it is m 
upon the assumption that 
Body of Christ 1s a dynamic fe 
in the world, not a passive 
lection of beaten souls who ki 
no hope nor the meaning of 
word “Power.” “And I will 7 
the Father, and he shall give 
another Comforter, that he 1 
abide with you forever: even 
Spirit of Truth.” (John 14:1 


Our Function as Members 


Now let us look at Chris 
Vocation and see what it im} 
about human beings. If we 
the Body of Christ, then it we 
seem that there are million 
functions which we as mem 
must supply. Furthermore, if 


Body of Christ in our genera 


and in every generation is di 
from the world of men the 


_ would seem that the tiny un 


tized infant had within hir 
the natural elements w 
were to be a vital part in 
Body of Christ when 

tized. Even further, since t 
are no two of us exactly alik 
would appear that each of us 
an element without which 
Body of Christ would be in 


plete. Therefore, this doesn’ 
low. 


God in His wisdom is 
stantly rebuilding the Felloy 
of the Church for each ge 
tion. He saw in you and it 
elements which were nece 
In fact, He endowed each | 
with abilities which no one 
had to an identical degree. ’ 
He brought us by Baptism 
His Son’s Body. Our BI 
_Lord reminds us that He ch 
us—we do not choose Him.’ 
does this conviction about (¢ 
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nm Vocation do for every 
sathing soul? It gives to every 
ma dignity which mankind 


converted are looked upon as 
ings whom God made with a 
tural value which if trans- 
med by His Grace at Baptism 
uld enrich the Body of Christ. 
xe converted are looked upon 
the necessary elements of 
wist’s Body in time and 
uce. It means that you and I 
ve been given a dignity -in 
irist’s Body which we could 
ver have otherwise. It is a dig- 
'y no man can take from us for 
-man bestowed it. ‘The most 
illiant and the most dumb, the 
thest and the poorest, the Priest 
d the charwoman all have a 
ace. and a function in Christ’s 
idy. It is dangerous to think in 
‘ms of superiority and inferior- 
‘as they refer to the members. 
l are essential for complete- 
ss. The hand is no more im- 
rtant for completeness than is 
é ear or foot. May I use a 


The articles in this series of homilet- 
1 interpretations of the Prayer Book 
ypers are being prepared with a view 
‘possible publication in book form. 
ther Simcox, the author, requests 


it the clergy who read them in THE~ 


LY CROSS MAGAZINE feel free to give 
n their criticisms and suggestions. 
ddress: St. Francis House, 1001 Uni- 
rsity Avenue, Madison, Wis.) Sug- 
stions as to illustrations and quota- 
ns will be especially appreciated. 


HE preacher’s task on ‘Trin- 

ity Sunday is hard enough 

as it is. The Prayer Book 
yistle and Gospel do not make 
any easier. The Roman missal 
is Romans 11:33-36 for the 
yistle and Matthew 28:18-20 
r the Gospel: both very short, 
id admirably to the point. Es- 
cially is this true, it seems to 
e, of the Roman Epistle: St. 


| not previously possess. The. 


homely —illustrationPp—one of 
Aesop's Fables. “One fine day it 
occurred to the members of the 
body that they were doing all the 
work while the stomach was get- 
ting all the food. So they held a 
meeting, and after long discus- 
sion, decided to strike until the 
stomach should take a proper 
share of the work. So for a day or 
two, the hands refused to take 
food, the mouth refused to re- 
ceive it, and the teeth had no 
work to do. But after a day or 
two, the members began to find 
that they themselves were not in 
a <very active condition: the 


Mpri,, 


gro 
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Trinity Sun day 
By CARROLL E. SIMCOX 


Paul’s outburst of adoration at a 
mystery too deep for words: 

“O the depth of the riches 
both of the wisdom and knowl- 
edge of God! how unsearchable 
are his judgments, and his ways 
past finding out! For who hath 
known the mind of the Lord? or 
who hath been his counsellor? Or 
who hath first given to him, and 
it shall be recompensed unto him 
again? For of him, and through 
him, and to him, are all things: 
to whom be glory for ever. 
Amen.” 

The preacher could read this 
brief passage as a text and then, 
after a simple but reasonably 
comprehensive exposition of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, go on to 
establish the fact that the Blessed 
Trinity is not to be explained 
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hands could hardly move, the 
mouth was parched and dry, 
while the legs were unable to 
support the rest. So thus they 
found that even the stomach -in 
its dull, quiet way was doing 
necessary work for the body, and 
that all must work together or 
the body will go to pieces.’ (Re- 
ferred to by Gerald Ellard, S. J. 
in Christian Life and Worship.) 
In such a body the only test of 
merit is the completeness with 
which the elements function to- 
gether to carry out the dictates of 
the mind. So it is with our voca- 
tion in the Body of Christ—the 
Church. In this sense the most 
monotonous daily task of office, 
factory, or home can have deep 
significance if it is thought of as a 
Christian Vocation. Let us not 
forget that Vocation is internal. 
The individual himself can find 
completeness in the Body of 
Christ. Vocation is also external 
in the sense that together Chris- 
tians show forth Christ to the 
world. 


but to be adored. 

But since our Prayer Book has 
two other |propers we must ex- 
amine the preaching possibilities 
in them. 

The Epistle 
Revelation 4:1-11. 

If any effort is made to ex- 
pound the details of this passage 
naught but confusion can pos- 
sibly come. ‘The essential truth 
behind all the apocalyptic im- 
agery is that the essence of the 
life of Heaven is perfect and un- 
ending adoration of God, whom 
the heavenly host and the re- 
deemed behold face to face. 
Their highest joy is the praise of 
their God. It follows that if we 
pilgrims are moving Heaven- 
ward now it is because we are 
growing daily in the joy of adora- 


sees 
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tion while we are yet far off from 
that Temple not made with 
hands wherein the 
souls serve Him day and night. 
The idea needs stressing with 
American Christians. We tend to 
think of service rather than ador- 
ation as the chief joy of the Chris- 
tian and our chief means of do- 
ng God’s will. What we need to 
get hold of is the fact that true 
adoration is itself service—indeed 
the perfect service of God. 
Baron von Hutgel once said 
“Religion is adoration.” Of all 
the countless definitions of re- 
ligion that have been proposed 
that probably has as much in it 
as any, and Trinity Sunday is a 
good time to think our way down 
into it and all the way through it. 
If the preacher chooses this 
theme he may begin with the 
point that the most effective serv- 
ants of God are always found to 
be the most effective adorers of 
God: the Christian draws his 
strength for action from adoring 
contemplation. Compare Martin 
Luther's practice of getting up 
an hour earlier than usual, for 
an extra hour of prayer, when- 
ever he knew he had an especially 


_ busy day ahead of him. 


The Gospel 
St. John 3:1-15. 

This is certainly not an obvi- 
ously “Trinitarian” scripture; 
but if we begin with the Incarna- 
tion in our thinking about the 
Blessed ‘Trinity this dialogue be- 
tween our Lord and Nicodemus 
will provide the necessary mate- 
rial for meditation. 


Nicodemus is instructed by 
our Lord that neither he nor any 
man can “climb the heavenly 
steeps to bring the Lord Christ 
down,’ or to explore the God- 
head. Unless we are willing to ac- 
cept Christ’s revelation and testi- 
mony of “heavenly things’’—1i. e. 
the truth about God—we must 
walk in darkness. No doubt it 
would be a mistake to devote the 
entire sermon on Trinity Sunday 


perfected 


to the subject of revelation and 
reason: But the central fact of 
our faith, that God shows us 
Himself in Christ and that in 
Him we see “all the fulness of 
the Godhead bodily,” must cer- 
tainly be plainly declared and 
clearly taught to all God's 
people. This isn’t by any means a 
“merely theological question.” 
The simplest Christian must see 
God in Christ. 

Then there is the activity. of 
the Spirit. Why is it, the common 
Christian may wonder, that God 
so often acts in ways so contrary 


to our human expectations and 


“sense of fitness?’ “The wind 
bloweth where it listeth ... so 
is every one that is born of the 
spirit.’ Omnia exeunt in myster- 
ium. But this does not mean that 
God moves in capricious, arbi- 
trary or irrational ways. If we 
were rational enough we should 
see God’s rationality. ‘Trinity 
Sunday is a very good time for 
orthodox Christians to declare, 
not how much they know about 
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God but how little they kn 
about God! The doctrine of 
Trinity itself is a remar ca 
modest, cautious, unpretenti 
doctrine. It asserts only the f 
about Himself which God_ 
shown us, and asserts just as p 
tively the ultimate inscrutabi 
of the Godhead. Our Lord’s e€ 


‘parison of the Spirit of God % 


the blowing wind indicates 
truth that when we are “‘bort 
the Spirit” we are not mire 
lously endowed with per 
knowledge of all mysteries. F 
being thus supernaturally b 
again we are also borne along 
the current of the Spirit; ; 
though we ourselves may 
know whence we come | 
whither we go, we believe in * 
infallibility of God the H 
Ghost” and are well content 
go with Him whithersoever 
carries us. This is the grounc 
Christian trust and confidenc 
It is not only the intellect 
in the congregation who nee 


be reminded that we are not : 


The Trinity—by Il Graffione 


a ES 
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ition to pass judgment upon 
Us ways of doing things, that 
Ways are not as our ways nor 
thoughts as our thoughts. Al- 
st everybody, especially when 
rarted and frustrated by God’s 
asal to answer his prayers as 
directs, is tempted to lose pa- 
ace with God and to wonder 
de knows what He is doing. I 
re heard complaints on this 
re from people who certainly 
1 little inclination to—or 
ison for!—intellectual conceit. 
e Wind of the Spirit “blow- 
where it listeth’’—not because 
loesn’t know where It is going, 
t because It does know. God 
ows what He is doing, we don’t. 


Homiletical Suggestions 


Here it might be well to lead 
with some “don'ts.” | 

1. Don’t undertake a metaphys- 
1 demonstration of the Tri- 
e Mystery. All that needs to be 
d under this head, and all that 


xd is One; and (b) that God 
s revealed Himself to us in 
fee. Persons: “There is no 
aathematical absurdity” here: 
od is indivisible, but in Him 
e distinctness of each of the 
ree Persons does not imply 
barateness.  Unity-in-diversity 
impossible among men because 
> are both finite creatures and 
iful creatures. For instance: 
e fact that I am an “‘individ- 


1’ and also a man means that I~ 


n never be completely “one” 
ith another individual, because 
ch one of us has, as we say, “a 
Il of his own.” And we mean, 
hen we use that phrase, a self- 
ntered will. It is, then, our sin- 
Iness and finiteness that makes 
lity-in-diversity and diversity- 
-unity impossible among us 
en, at least in our present con- 
tion. But these conditions of 
uurse do not exist within the 
odhead. 


2. Don’t undertake to ground 
yur pet political or economic 
ory in the doctrine of the 


- 


amately can be said, is (a) that 


Trinity! A good deal of ingenious 
balderdash has been said and 
written by Christians with radi- 
cal political and economic views 
on the “sociality” within the 
Godhead as a divine charter, and 
even blue-print, for a socialist or- 
der among men. One such scribe, 
for instance, takes the fact that 
there is not “‘any difference of in- 
equality” among the Persons of 
the Godhead as proof that only 
socialism can be tolerated upon 
earth by true Christians. The 
man in the pews—if he follows 
the argument at all—is going to 
wonder “‘since when” did men 
become capable of being as God. 
He is going to wonder, too, how 
the inevitable socialist suppres- 
sion of individual liberty can ac- 
cord with the divine pattern of a 
union of glad and loving wills 
within the Godhead. The _ basic 
truth which these Trinitarian so- 
cialists caricature is, of course, 
that there can be unity among 
men- to the extent, and only to 
the extent, that our concord of 
mind and spirit is like unto the 
Triune God’s. Beyond that we 
cannot reasonably go in the in- 
terpretation of the social impli- 
cations of the doctrine of the 
Trinity. But this truth is vastly 
important, and ought to be 
driven home. 


Positive Suggestions 


1. Man’s - highest activity, 
which he may share with the 
company of heaven, is adoration. 
“Religion is adoration.” But true 
adoration, the service of the 
heart, demands the service of the 
hands, the mind, and even the 
lowly lips. 

2. God is the Mysterium Tre- 
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mendum. But He has shown us 
enough of Himself to suffice for 
our present needs and to assure 
our salvation if we avail our- 
selves of what He reveals to us 
through the Son and gives us, of 
sanctifying grace, through the 
Holy Ghost. 

3: There is no better sum- 
mary statement of what we really 
believe about the Trinity than 
that of the Prayer Book Office of 
Instruction: 

“First, I learn to believe in 
God the Father, who hath made 
me, and all the world. 

“Secondly, in God the Son, 
who hath redeemed me, and all 
mankind. : 

“Thirdly, in God the Holy 
Ghost, who sanctifieth me, and 
all the people of God. 

“And this Holy Trinity, One 
God, I praise and magnify, say- 
ing, Glory be to the Father, and 
to the Son, and to the Holy 
Ghost; as it was in the beginning, 
is now, and ever shall be, world 
without end. Amen.” 

If you decide to preach a sol- 
idly doctrinal sermon, why not 
simply take this, and take it 
apart? If you do, don’t overlook 
the following points, for they are 
important: (a) we learn to be- 
lieve in-the Holy Trinity. We 
learn to believe in God by adora- 
tion and faithful service. (b) 
The social implications of this 
belief are specifically set out in 
such phrases as “‘all the world,” 
“all. mankind, ,and. “‘albache 
people of God.” 


Illustrations and Quotations 


A. ON THE INSCRUTABILITY OF GOD. 


“Dangerous it were for the 
feeble brain of man to wade far 
into the doings of the Most High; 
whom although to know be hfe, 
and joy to make mention of his 
name; yet our soundest knowl- 
edge is to know that we know 
him: and our safest eloquence 
concerning him is our silence, 
when we confess without con- 
fession that his glory is inexph- 
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cable, his greatness above our ca- 
pacity and reach. He is above, 
and we upon earth; therefore it 


behoveth our words to be wary 


and few.” 
—Richard Hooker, Laws of Ec- 
clesiastical Polity, Book 1. 


‘Methinks there be not im- 
possibilities enough in Religion 
for an active faith... . I love to 
lose myself in a mystery, to pur- 
sue my Reason to an O altitudo!” 
—Sir Thomas Browne, Religio 
Medici. 

(This familiar dictum of the 
wise old Christian medico of 
three centuries ago might be 
used to show how the truly God- 
fearing and God-loving soul 
craves mystery in Divinity rather 
than asking that God should be 
an open book.) 


“Within His unique Being 
there must for ever be something 
which is the counterpart of that 
loving interaction of subject and 
object, that communing of soul 
and soul in love, which to us 1s 


_ possible only in a society of per- 


sons and a universe of things. 
Only in symbol can we name this 
supra-personal Personality. And 
no symbol is suitable which does 
not suggest a mystery inscrutable 
—beyond logic, beyond concep- 


_ tion, beyond imagination. Such a 


symbol, saturated through age- 
long use with worshipping asso- 
ciations 1s the ‘Three in One and 
One in Three, a symbol arith- 


metically absurd, representative- 


ly apt. 

Holy, holy, holy! though the 
darkness hide Thee... . 

God in three persons, Blessed 


‘Trinity! 


“But, if the doctrine of the 
Trinity seems to make vivid to 
us the dark mystery of the tran- 
scendent ‘otherness’ of God, that 
of the Incarnation gives us back 
the vision within the darkness of 
a luminous centre. Christ is ‘the 
image (e?kon) of the invisible 
God.’ In Him ‘the Word is made 
flesh’—the meaning of the Infi- 


nite is spoken out. In that life 

and .death is reflected, as in a 

mirror, the face of God.” 

—B. H. Streeter, Reality, by per- 
mission of The Macmillan Com- 


pany. 


B. ON KNOWING THE THREE-PER- 
SONAL GOD THROUGH PERSONAL 
EXPERIENCE WITH HIM. 

“An ordinary simple Christian 
kneels down to say his prayers. 
He is trying to get in touch with 


God. But if he is a Christian he » 


knows that what is prompting 
him to pray 1s also God: God, so 
to speak, inside him. But he also 
knows that all his real knowledge 
of God comes through Christ, 
the Man who was God—that 
Christ is standing beside him, 
helping him to pray, praying for 
him. You see what is happening. 
God is the thing beyond the 
whole universe to which he is 
praying—the goal he’s trying to 
reach. God is also the thing in- 
side him which is pushing him 
on—the motive power. God is 
also the road or bridge along 
which he is being pushed to that 
goal. So that the whole threefold 
life of the three-personal Being 
is actually going: on in that or- 
dinary little bedroom where an 
ordinary man is saying his pray- 
ers. The man is being caught up 
into the higher kind of life—what 


while still remaining himse 
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I called Zoe or spiritual life 
is being pulled into God, by 


“And that is how The 
started. People already 
about God in a vague way. 
came a man who claimed 
God; and yet He wasn’t the | 
of man you could dismiss 2 
lunatic. He made them beli 
Him. They met Him again a 
they'd seen Him killed. / 
then, after they had been fort 
into a little society or com 
nity, they found God inside tk 
as well: directing them, mak 


‘them able to do things ¢ 


couldn't do before. And w 
they worked it all out they fo 
they’d got the Christian del 
tion of the three-personal Ge 
—C. S. Lewis, Beyond Per, 
ality, by permission of “ 
Macmillan Company. 
(What a perfectly magnific 
exposition of the doctrine of 
Trinity this is, from the stz 
point of how it all came abc 
Why not take the Office of 


- struction’s statement, then il 


trate it a la Lewis, with the 
dinary Christian saying his p 
ers? To God the Father he pr 
through God the Son he prays 
the instance of God the F 
Ghost he prays. We come 
know God, as any per 
through personal dealings V 
Him, and ultimately in no ot 
way.) 
“Batter my heart, three persc¢ 
God; for, you 
As. yet but knocke, brea 
shine, and seeke to men 
That I may rise, and stand, « 
throw mee, and. bend 
Your force, to breake, ble 
burn and make me new. 
—John Donne. 


See also the hymn St. Patri 
Breastplate. 


Cire 
ACTION. 


“If Christianity is true—if 


TRINITY AND SOC 


‘sus Christ was very God of y 


God made man—and if His Pp 


ae Bee nfo TN 


I. 


ea will to sacrifice was an 
Beion i in temporal act of the 
ral social life of God, then 
‘must inform justice, broth- 
‘od is a fundamental politi- 
rinciple, and the goal of all 
ety, in the family, in the city, 
( nation-state, the world, is 
wship and co-operation. Yes, 
may even say, we are bound 
jay, the issue of the Trinitar- 
i being of God is crucial for 


=a 


the Charter and League or Asso- 
ciation of the United Nations 
now in painful process of being 
brought to birth. For when 
we confess the faith of the 


Church in the Holy Trinity, we 
affirm our belief that God is 
Himself the archetype of all com- 
munity, all fellowship, all love.” 
—C. W. Lowry, The Trinity and 
Christian Devotion, by permis- 
sion of Harper & Brothers. 


. St. Basil, June 14th—El Greco 


wre 
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Prayer and the 
Beatitudes 


By ISABEL S. DANEY 


HERE are many defini- 

tions of prayer, some quite 

long and involved and 
others quite simple. The defin1- 
tion that seems to convey ade- 
quately, yet at the same time 
quite simply the true meaning of 
prayer is being with God, and 
knowing the power of God 
within our own lives. This being 
with God must be a reality for 
us—it can be no vague illusion— 
no wishful thinking on our part 
if God and His power is to be the 
dominating influence that would 
rule our lives in their entirety. 
God has planted deep within the 
soul of every man a longing for 
Him. St. Augustine has said in 
his confessions, ‘For Thou 
madest us for Thyself, and our 
heart is restless, until it repose in 
Thee.” We are all only too con- 
scious of a restlessness within us, 
but we are only too unconscious 
of the fact that we shall remain 
eternally restless until we find 
our rest in the only place where 
it truly is—in God. 

For all things that we would 
undertake there is a first requi- 
site—a beginning. This is quite 
true of prayer. Pr ayer is a fine art 
and it has fine points of. tech- 
nique as have music, painting, 
literature, and also the mechani- 
cal arts. Prayer differs from these 
arts mentioned in that usually 
only those who have some talent 
succeed, yet all human_ beings 
have an innate talent for prayer 
and are bound to succeed if the 
art is practiced. This first requi- 
site is the desire within the soul 
for God. We, as human beings, 
are not responsible for this de- 
sire—God Himself is responsible, 
for He planted the seed of this 
desire for Him within our souls 
when He created us. We 
might say that this desire 
is the immanent Glory of God 
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within. us seeking the tran- 
scendent Glory of God as He 1s 
in Himself. The first requisite 
for which we are definitely re- 
sponsible is the will or desire to 
have faith in God. That 1s all 
that is required as a beginning— 
not even faith—only the will to 
have faith; for often to us it ap- 
pears that faith is the thing we 
lack. We do, however, have the 
will to desire faith—or the will to 
reject faith. Even from the very 
beginning God _ gives us the 
power of choice and throughout 
our entire lives He continues to 
offer us this power. 


The Sermon on the Mount 


In the Sermon on the Mount 
our Lord sums up all of the 
things that are necessary for a 
man to possess as qualities of 
soul if he would attain the King- 
dom. In the beatitudes He makes 
simple statements as to what a 
man must do to enter into the re- 
lationship of a son to the Heav- 
enly Father. At a first glance 
these statements that we call the 
beatitudes have a simplicity of 
thought and meaning; but as 
with all of our Lord’s statements 
subsequent glances reveal a pro- 
fundity of meaning that was not 
obvious at first. For this reason 
those who heard His words often 


‘found them puzzling and some- 


times even trivial at a first reflec- 
tion, and yet they had the haunt- 
ing quality of remaining in the 
memory. ‘These words would 
mean one thing to the multitude 
and still another thing to those 
who hated our Lord and the 
Truth of which He spoke. ‘These 
same words had a still deeper 


+ 
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meaning to those who had inti- 
mate companionship) with our 
Lord and who loved Him. To 
these, His words brought Life 
itself. 

In meditating upon our Lord’s 
words as recorded in the gospe}s 
we must ever keep in mind that 
He is the Eternal Word. St. John 
says, “In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God... . 
And the Word was made flesh, 
and dwelt among us, (and we be- 
held his glory, the glory as of the 
only begotten of the Father,) full 
of grace and truth.” The words 
spoken by the Eternal Word of 
God, Jesus, Son of God, might 
be called the facets of the One 
Word of God, the divine Logos, 
revealed to the hght of human 
understanding in human terms. 


The beatitudes are the state- 
ments given us by our Lord de- 
fining just what we must be if we 
would enjoy God as He would 
have us enjoy Him. They are 
statements’ of what we must do 
and what we must be if we would 
live in this world as children of 
God. Of course there are those 
who will say that they do not 
wish to be meek, poor in spirit, 
pure in heart or persecuted for 
the sake of righteousness, etc. 
Our Lord defined these people as 
having ears and hearing not, as 
having eyes and seeing not. His 
words fell then, and fall now, 
upon the ears of these people and 
they connotate the meaning most 
easily absorbed by their own par- 
ticular intellects. The deeper 
meaning instead of penetrating 
the soul is passed over, its exist- 
ence unrecognized. 


‘The beatitudes contain all of 
the directions for the technique 
of prayer—for all of life that pray- 
er would penetrate—and God 
would penetrate through every 
atom of life and be its nucleus. 
In the midst of the Sermon on 
the Mount Jesus gave His dis- 
ciples. the prayer which all of 
Christendom calls the “Lord’s 
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Prayer.”’. What came before 
prayer was the necessary pre 
uisite of preparation as to 
state of a man’s soul if he wi 
truly pray this prayer. What 
lows after this prayer as set f 
in the Sermon on the Mout 
explanatory exposition of wh 
man will be and what he wil 
if he has prayed the “Our 
ther’ as our Lord intended 
it should be prayed. 


The Presence of God 
Using the definition of pr 
that prayer is being with | 
and knowing the power of 
within our own lives bring 
to the use of human ana! 
With human friends there 1 
be mutual faith if the friend 
is to be upon any sort of ar 
during basis. It is the same 
God. He has a trust and a — 
in us even though we have 
trayed that faith and trust cc 
less times. Before a human b 
becomes truly our friend 
must resolve to have faith in 
person, and we must trust 
and he in turn must trust v 
at the beginning of our rela 
ship with God we feel skep 
about Him and His love, by 
wills (not our feelings or | 
tions) we must make an a 
faith in Him and His existe 
If, in all sincerity we make 
act of our wills, very soon He 
reward us, and to our incr 
lous amazement we find tha 
has given us faith in Him. ] 
has become our own posse: 
and is an actuality for us. ¢ 
this has happened (through 
cooperation with the grac 
God) we find that we no lo 
have to make an act of will 1 
gard to faith. Faith has bec 
part of the make up of our : 
and when it is thus ours we - 
der how it was that we 
lacked it. With faith in 
comes the desire to know 
more intimately, and in ord 
know Him so we long to 


€onverse with Him in wha 


call prayer. In prayer we re 


: eo ieee aan 
“God knows us completely 
as He knows us we long to 
y Him. With earthly friendé 
whom we have developed a 
‘we realize that with this 
‘came the desire for intimate 
sanionship, and consequent- 
nore and deeper love. So, 
1 we come to know God even 
tle, the desire grows within 
» know Him more intimately 
‘to learn more and more of 
wonder of Himself, the won- 
of His awe inspiring glory, 
wonder of His infinite love. 
no friendship with Him we 
r into a closer and more inti- 
> friendship—then love—and 
ly a love of complete union 
Him. This latter we will 


e following Appeal has been writ- 
and sent at the request of the 
cil for the Defense of Church 
‘iples to the Joint Committee on 
ch Union in South India. 


‘has been stated in the Press 
vat the Joint Negotiating 
ommittee proposes to inau- 
ite the South India Reunion 
“me on September ist of this 

. While we do not challenge 
r legal competence to do so, 
consider it necessary to state 
profound conscientious opin- 
that to take such action now 
id be a grave error, the cause 
much spiritual distress to 
yy Christians of varying tra- 
ms, and a hindrance to the 
motion of the unity of Chris- 
lom. Our reasons for making 
1 a statement can be summa- 
d as follows:— 


. The voting at the General 
incil in January 1945 showed 
onsiderable minority against 
scheme. It is particularly to 
10ted that this was the case in 
House of Bishops. In a mat- 
of such far-reaching impor- 
se involving as it does the life, 


faith, and the order of the 


irch, we have every right to 


q 


find ultimately in heaven, al- 
though it may be our privilege to 
taste of it in this life, if God so 
wills. It is in the beatitudes that 
our Lord tells us what we must 


expect if not complete unanim- 
ity, at any rate a weighty major- 
ity of the bishops immediately 
concerned; for they are the ulti- 
mate guardians of the Faith. 

In the recent voting on the in- 
terpretation of the Pledge the 
same thing has occurred. In ‘the 
House of Bishops the interpreta- 
tiomvor thes. 1.. Wea? was ‘ac- 
cepted by a majority of one. 
(Even the value of that is less- 
ened when it is remembered that 
of the Bishops voting in favour, 
four were already almost com- 
mitted to the Scheme.) In the 
House of Clergy there was only 
a majority of eight. To inaugu- 
rate the Scheme upon such a ma- 
jority is impatiently to disre egard 
the consciences of the minority, 
and in our opinion to act in a 
manner not in accordance with 
Christian charity, nor indeed 
with the principles of arriving at 
the truth. The existence of such 
a minority should be a warning 
that the inauguration of the new 
Church of South India is likely 
to produce confusion, distress of 
mind and conscience, and con- 
tains all the seeds of future mis- 
understanding which may well 
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do and what we must become if 
we would have this life of inti- 
macy and love with God. 

The beatitudes are more than 
rules for a vague Utopia in a dis- 
tant future. ‘They are not rules 
only for those persons. who are 
disappointed in life; but they are 
rules for those who are disap- 
pointed that their particular 
lives do not hold all that God 
would have them hold—and that 
is Himself. The beatitudes are 
not only directions and rules for 
life in Eternity, but they are rules 
and directions for attaining Eter- 
nal Life now in this world and 
the realization of the complete 
fullness of Eternal Life in the 
world to come. 


South India ~ An Appeal 


lead to schism within the new 
Church itself as well as outside it. 
History should teach us that the 
most fruitful cause of schism in 
the past has been impatience and 
the disregard of the consciences 
of others. It is fatally easy to try 
to move faster than the Holy 
Spirit Himself. 

2. It seems clear that when the 
Lambeth Conference ‘“‘encour- 
aged” the Scheme in 1930 it ex- 
pected that it would come under 
review again, at the 1940 Confer- 
ence at Lambeth before it was 1n- 
augurated. It is now proposed 
(despite the large minority of 
Bishops in India who voted 
against it), to inaugurate the 
new Church less than a year be- 
fore the next Lambeth Confer- 
ence, thus presenting the Con- 
ference with a fait accompli and 
raising the question whether dif- 
ferent provinces of the Anglican 
Church will be in communion 
with South India or not, with the 
subsequent complications — of 
their relationship to one another. 
Considering that the Scheme has 
undergone very considerable 
changes since 1940—many of 
which have caused increasing 
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doubt in the minds of many— 
prudence would suggest that to 
delay the inauguration until 
after the Lambeth Conference of 
1948, and to ascertain the opin- 
ion of the Conference and to ac- 
cept its advice, is the wise and 
charitable course to pursue. 
While it may be true that for go 
years the matter has been under 
consideration, this is not very 
long when we are seeking the 
way to heal wounds which have 
persisted for nearly 400 years or 
longer and when our ultimate 
aim, under God, is the restora- 
tion of the unity of. the whole 


Church of God. 

3. We are strengthened in 
this opinion when we recall the 
fact that the Lambeth Confer- 
ence Consultative Committee de- 
clared in 1943 that the changes 
in the Scheme would make ap- 
proval by a Lambeth Conference 
of the present proposals more dif- 
ficult. Moreover the Report of 
the Committee of ‘Theologians 
appointed by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury cannot be said to 
give whole-hearted approval of 
the Scheme, though a majority 
of the Committee thinks that the 
Scheme should go forward. ‘The 
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report shows considerable d 
about particular points, and 
six important matters 
which it regards as being lil 
to be essential that amendm 
shall be made in the Constitut 
of the Church,—significai 
enough the first one being “ 
the Statement of the Faith of 
Church should be ‘so re-dra 
as to place the adherence of 
Church of South India to the 
toric faith of the Church Ca 
lic beyond question.” One m 
ber of the Committee regards 
Scheme as having deteriorate 
seriously in its later forms thi 
it now stands he regards it as 
acceptable. 


4. Further, it cannot be 
nied that the Scheme is b 
upon a theology now largely 
credited among competent s« 
ars. ‘This is particularly tru 
the theology of the Church, | 
istry, and Sacraments in 
Scheme. Recent study and > 
ing of scholars and theologiai 
varying traditions and diffe 
denominations is leading us 
clearer conception of funda: 
tal truth; showing what is e 
tial and what non-essential 
moving misunderstandings 
pointing the way to a real 1 
of faith which is the pre-reqt 
of any real reunion of sepa 
Christian bodies. In this 
positive and realistic the 
there is great hope, and w 
lieve that it is the answer ti 
prayers of Christians of al 
nominations that God the 
Spirit would lead us back 
the Truth and into real v 
one with another. It is ce 
that for the members of va 
denominations to grasp an 
similate what we are now | 
taught will take time, ar 
would be a mistake to imple 
a local scheme of reunion a 
moment which is calculated 
the cause of controversial | 
ogy and blur the vision wh 


opening before us. 


5. It appears that the 
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of such learned and saintly 
lars as Charles Gore, Armi- 
| Robinson, — Archbishop 
’n, and others, have been too 
y passed over. We cannot 
et that Robinson warned us 
/ until we were much closer 
ther in common liturgical 
ship as well as in the Faith, 
/reconstitution of separated 
istries under episcopal order 
tble to break down at the first 
‘strain. And further, in grant- 
away of the episcopal succes- 
to communities that do not 
e our deepest convictions as 
ye nature and function of the 
irch, we shall find that the 
s;copate no longer stands for 
real Unity at all. “A new 
sm headed by bishops is a 
4mgency too horrible to con- 
plate; and a rash external re- 
mm might easily lead to it.” 
Je have further been warned 
we should not be loyal to the 
ly Church if we accept a di- 
ished Sacrament in place of 
full Eucharist of Catholic 
quity, and we cannot disso- 
> the celebration of the Eu- 
‘ist from our necessary inter- 
ation of the Episcopate. 

is deep-seated convictions 
1 as these which underlie the 
Osition to the Scheme of 
iy earnest Christians, includ- 
a considerable minority of 
bishops of the Church of In- 
Burma and Ceylon, not to 
ition bishops of other Prov- 
s of the Anglican Commun- 
‘The recent discussion on the 
rpretation of the pledge does 
ing to reassure us. It is per- 
s worthy of record that Dr. 
mnik, a Roman Catholic the- 
jan, expresses apprehension 
the Anglican Communion be 
ent to look for some vague 
1ula to federate denomina- 
s and make confusion more 
founded, and in the process 
the position she now holds in 


ing towards reuniting the 


le of Christendom. 
_ Finally, we are unhappy in 


our consciences as to how far*the 
half-million members of the An- 
glican Church are fully aware. as 
to what lies before them, and to 
what they have been committed. 
We have reason to doubt that 
they are aware of this. And while 
we cannot speak for the other de- 
nominations concerned, it is a 
question whether their adher- 
ents are aware of the full implica- 
tions. Unless this is so, there is 
every reason to believe that dis- 
sident congregations will spring 
up and add to our divisions and 


further bewilder men’s minds 
and consciences. 
It is for these reasons and 


others of less importance that we 
are compelled to state that it is 
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our conscientious conviction that 
to inaugurate “the new Church” 
now would be a disastrous error 
and a definite set-back to the 
cause of reunion, from which it 
would take years to recover. It is 
a moral duty (as Archbishop 
Temple stated) to make a frank 
and clear statement if there is 
conscientious conviction — that 
grave harm will result to the 
Church as a whole. 

We therefore appeal to the 
Joint Negotiating Committee, 
even at this late hour, to refrain 
from implementing the Scheme 
as 1t now stands, and from inau- 
gurating the new Church in Sep- 
tember, in order to allow the 
whole matter to come under re- 
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view at the Lambeth Conference 
in 1948. This would be an act of 
charity towards thousands of 
Christians of all denominations 
who are profoundly disturbed, as 
well as an act of “respect of con- 
science’ —a principle firmly ‘held 
by Anglicans and at the very 
heart of Nonconformist piety and 
religion. 
We do not challenge the right 
of the Joint Committee now to 
inaugurate the Church nor do we 
doubt their sincerity in wishing 
to do so. We appeal to them not 
to insist upon their rights nor to 
doubt our sincerity in asking 
them to do this. We are con- 
‘vinced that patience now would 
bear much fruit and lead us to 
that better thing which God has 
in store for us. 
(Signed) A. F. Joseph, S. S. J. E., 
Acting Chairman, Council for 
the Defence of Church Prin- 
ciples 


A. G. Blood, 
Secretary, C.D. G. P. 


Raymond Raynes, C. R., 
Member of the Council 
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A Provence Pilgrimage 


By WILLIAM LESTER PHILLIPS 


moments when he wonders 

whether anyone has 
shown any interest in or read 
what he has given to the world by 
way of books and articles in mag- 
azines. So this is a belated tribute 
to an article by Miss Letitia 
Stockett, which appeared a num- 
ber of years ago in the Holy Cross 
Magazine, and in which she de- 
scribed a visit to Les Saintes-Ma- 


Prromenss every writer has 


ries-de-la-mer on the shores of— 


the Mediterranean in Southern 
France. Her story was so fascinat- 
ing and her account so vivid that 
I made up my mind right away 
that I would visit that remote 
little town and see for myself all 
the interesting things which she 


had so graphically described. 


In order to make my visit more 
interesting and profitable I be- 
gan to read all I could find out 
about the legend of the settle- 
ment in Provence by the Holy 
Family of Bethany—a story be- 
lieved most profoundly by some 
scholars and rejected most em- 
phatically by others. The story is 
as follows: 


Bible Refugees 


When persecution came to the 
Christians in Palestine after the 
death of Stephen, the Saints of 
Bethany, Lazarus, Martha, and 
Mary Magdalene, along with 
Mary Salome and Mary, the 
mother of James, Maximin and 
others, were placed in a_ boat 
without sails or oars and _ set 
adrift on the sea to perish. The 
handmaid Sarah pleaded to go 
with them, and at the prayers of 
the Saints she was wafted through 
the air to their boat. Then angels 
guided this vessel until finally 
they reached land near Marseilles 
and from this spot they branched 
out to convert the heathen. If we 
strip this story of its legendary 
accumulations, it might well be 


ever 
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possible that this group did { 
from ~ persecutions, and M 
seilles would be a natural pl 
to go as it was a well-known 5 
port. At any rate the story @ 
Provence was evangelized by ' 
Bethany group and their folk 
ers has persisted since earh 
days and deserves some consié 
ation. The Holy Land has ne 
hesitated to point out bur 
places for all its saints, and. 

the final resting places of th 
early missionaries are shown 0 
in Southern France. In fact, t 
places have claimed to possess 
body of the Magdalen, but Vé 
lay has now practically given 
its claim. 

One fine day in May, I fou 
myself on a bus leaving Avigt 
early in the morning on my y 
to Les Saintes-Maries-de-la-M 
In case some readers may — 
have seen Miss Stockett’s arti 
the little town is built aroun 
church in which are found 
relics of Mary, Salome, and M 
the mother of James, and Sa 
the handmaid. (I was not 
pressed when I was also told t 
the bodies of the Holy Innoce 
were found under the chan 
That was a little too much for 
credulity.) Twice a year 
gypsies come to the town to v 
the relics of their patron, Sai 
to pray their devotions, to fe 
and to have their horses bles: 
The Church itself is most, in 
esting with its battlement 1 
and well of water in the cente: 
the nave, for it had to serve < 
fortress during the Saracen 
vasions. 

An American girl from the 
and I prowled around in 
crypt under the chancel wit! 
candle borrowed (?) from 
rack outside, hunting for 
relics of Sarah, but it was 
dark to distinguish anyth 
clearly. So my companion, wh 
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he 
ich was better than mine, 
fe inquiries at the rectory. I 
not hear what the house- 
yer said, but with an amused 
, my friend led me back to 
‘crypt. At the entrance she 
hed around the corner and 
‘second the place was flooded 
1 light from electric bulbs, 
ch we certainly had never ex- 
ed to find miles from any 
yr town. On an altar erected 
inally to Mithras, in a dirty 
with dirty glass in the front 
e Sarah’s bones. Again I 
n’t spiritually moved, but at 
t I was impressed. I think I 
more intrigued by a notice 
ed in the Church which an- 
nced that women with low- 
<ed dresses and short sleeves 
id not be admitted to com- 
uion. Who in this remote 
n would be dressed in such 
lern styles? Probably the 
sekeeper could have ex- 
ned with interest what the 
sies wore. 


St. Martha’s Shrine 


yn returning to Avignon I de- 
cd to make a pilgrimage to 
sr spots in Provence con- 
ted with these early mission- 
s. My next stop was at Taras- 
, where Martha lived and 
1, and where legend has her 
rcoming a dragon which har- 
d the people. But alas! I 
ld catch only a glimpse of her 
ophagus above the crypt 
r. It was flood-water tide in 
river and the chapel was 
e-deep with water. I wished 
a that she had controlled 
ds rather than dragons. 


.t Marseilles the Abbaye of 
ut Victor is built over the 
t connected with Lazarus, 
) is reputed to be the first 
op of the district. There is a 
fe crypt with several rooms 

architecturally most  in- 
sting. A man and a_ boy 


Jed me through the various. 


oric spots, pointing out where 
ry Magdalene used to kneel to 


make her confession to Lazarus, 
where they lived, and even a 
large piece of the Cross on which 
St. Andrew died. I would have 
been much more impressed if they 
hadn't roared with amusement at 
each story they told me and at 
each relic which they pointed 
out. 

My chief pilgrimage was to a 
cave in the Sainte Baume moun- 
tains back of Marseilles and to 
the little village of Saint Maxi- 
min; for here are the chief places 
connected with Mary Magda- 
lene, one of my patron Saints. It 
was not the season for busses and 
I had to hire a car and chauffeur 
to reach these places and hope 
that my poor French would carry 
me through and help me to un- 
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derstand what I wanted to learn. 

The ride from the city was 
beautiful as we passed by lovely 
homes and then along country 
roads where some fields were 
blood-red with poppies and 
others a vivid yellow with (I be- 
lieve) broom. Then we left the 
fertile land behind and started 
climbing up into the rugged and 
barren mountain country. ‘There 
were no signs of a cave anywhere 
and finally I reminded the driver 
why I was there. He smiled ami- 
ably and motioned on ahead. We 
crossed the summit of the range 
and I was resigning myself to a 
joy-ride rather than a pilgrim- 
age when my chauffer called 
out “Sainte Baume” and pointed 
half-way up the side of a moun- 
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tain. We stopped near an inn and 
he told me I had to walk this last 
mile as he could go no further. A 
path marked with arrows on 
rocks and trees led thru scrub 
holly bushes, and finally I arrived 
at the foot of a staircase cut out 
of the solid rock and leading up 
the crag to the cavern. All along 
the steps were stations of the 
Cross. At last, I arrived on a large 
platform cut out of the solid 
rock, with a small building at 
each side, and at the rear the en- 


trance to the cavern. 


St. Mary Magdalene 


In this grotto, according to the 
legend, Mary Magdalene» spent 
the last years of her life in re- 
pentance and prayer. Saints and 
sinners, popes and kings have 
visited this spot to kneel in her 
honour, to seek her intercession, 
and to pray for forgiveness fox 
their sins. I entered the cave with 
a feeling almost of awe and to my 


amazement. everything was 1m-. 


maculate. I had seen so many 
dirty shrines that I was quite 
reconciled to a grotto being dirty 
and dusty. Instead, in the center 
of a cleanly-swept stone floor, 
there stood a beautiful marble 
altar adorned with spotless linen 


_ and with fresh and fragrant lilies. 


Behind the altar there was an ex- 
quisitely carved statue of the 
Magdalene without a speck of 
dust. ‘here was a happy absence 
of tawdry offerings and messy 
shrines—just the rugged walls 
and roof of a large cave, and only 
the sound of water dripping 
somewhere in the background. It 
is impossible to describe how I 
felt as I stood there for a moment 
in Sainte Baume, the goal of my 


_ pilgrimage. I stood only for a mo- 


ment because kneeling here and 
pleading for the prayers of this 
great penitent was as natural as 


_ breathing. Even if some others 


doubt that Mary Magdalene ever 
saw Sainte Baume, it is a holy 
spot where she has been vener- 
ated for centuries, and it is sanc- 


tified by millions of prayers. 
Who knows how many lives have 
been changed and turned more 
perfectly to God because of their 
prayers of penitence offered in 
this place? I only hope that I, for 
one, 
promises I made on that May 
afternoon at Sainte Baume. 

The attendants at the little 
store in one of the buildings on 
the platform were most atten- 
tive to me. When I asked for a 
drink of water, they carefully 
made sure I was still not over- 
heated from my. walk and climb 


up the cliff, and then sent one _ 


back with a cup into the grotto 
to a pool of ice-cold water which 
seeps through the roof. 

On the top of this mountain 


there is a small chapel on the 


spot where legend says the angels 
carried Mary Magdalene seven 
times a day for the Divine Office. 
I didn’t try to locate the place or 
climb to it. Only an angelic ele- 
vator could have got me any 
higher up that cliff. Anyway, I 
don’t believe the Divine Office 
was in use in her day. Why do 
such silly legends have to be in- 


vented to ae tract from sensible — 


holy things? 


Relics 


The last part of my pilgrimage 
on that day was the ride to Saint 
Maximin, down past the fields 
where Caesar won his victories. 
Here again we found a small 
town dominated by an immense 
Church whose facade is still un- 
finished, although the building 
was erected before the Saracen in- 
vasions in Provence. Here Maxi- 
min of the boat trip from Pales- 
tine had settled, and here Mary 
Magdalene came as she felt her 
last illness approach. After re- 
ceiving the last Sacrament from 
her friend, she died and was bur- 
ied in an alabaster sarcophagus 
in the crypt of the Church. As 
the Saracens approached her body 
was hastily removed from its con- 
spicuous tomb, and placed in an 


can remain true to the 
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inferior coffin with two p 
ments to state whose body 
buried there. The entrance 
the crypt was carefully sealed. | 
the time the invasions were oy 
all records, probably oral di 
tions, were lost as to the locati 
of the chapel, but the story 
sisted that the bodies were seal 
up somewhere within the 
fines of the Church. Finally é 
cavations were made and abo 
half-way down the nave on t 
Gospel side the walled entran 
to the crypt was located. Seve 
sarcophagi were found there 
in one of the less conspicu 
ones was the skeleton of a wom: 
with two parchments readi 
“Here lies the body of Ma 
Magdalene.” In Rome there hi 
been venerated a piece of sku 
bone which was claimed to be 
relic of the saint. The skull 
this tomb lacked a similar pie 
of bone and upon taking ft 
skull to Rome it was learned th 
it had come from this bodys 
Saint Maximin. 


Now on an altar in the cry 
there is a golden reliquary ma 
in the form of a woman’s hea 
Thru its open front we see al 
venerate the skull of Mary Me 
dalene. 

Critics may tell us that the 
stories are all humbug, that t 
Saints of Bethany died in Pal 
tine and are buried there in u 
known graves. But Provence w 
never give up its treasured bel 
that their country was convert 
by these Saints, that Lazarus w 
the first bishop of Marseilles, th 
Martha lived and died at Tar: 
con, and that Mary Magdale 
lived in Sainte Baume and die 
and was buried at Saint Ma: 
min. And she has centuries 
such belief behind her claims. 


(Fr. Phillips’ readers may be inte 
ested also in John W. Taylor’s caref 
and sympathetic study of these legen 
in THE COMING OF THE SAINT 
Methuen); and still more in the shri 
at Rocamadour of Zacchaeus, anoth 
of the Magdalene’s reputed shipmat: 
—Kd.) 


HE Festival of Corpus 
_ Christi may be traced back 
to the middle of the great 
‘teenth century. Like many 
ther feast day in the kalendar, 
made its first appearance as a 
ees outburst of devo- 


4 in a local observance which 
later authorized for general 


Background 


To understand this develop- 
mt we need only to recall the 
rit of that famous age. The 
usades which began in 1096 
1 Jasted on into the thirteenth 
utury failed in their immedi- 
object, but they had neverthe- 
s far-reaching effects in the his- 
y of Europe. Whatever politi- 
“motives were involved in the 
vement, the direct appeal had 
en to the religious emotions of 
> masses, and forces were un- 
sed which found later expres- 
n in various channels. We may 
all that the 13th century wit- 
ssed the appearance of .such 
ultifarious movements as the 
vention of gunpowder and the 
escope; the foundation of 


t 


many universities such as those 
of Paris and Oxford; the _ blos- 
soming of art and poetry in 
Giotto and Dante; the signing of 
Magna Carta; the erection of 
great cathedrals; the foundation 
of new religious orders, notably 
the Franciscan and the Domini- 
can; the appearance of such per- 
sonalities as Roger Bacon, St. 
Louis, Pope Innocent III, Al- 
bertus Magnus, Thomas Aqui- 
nas, to mention but a few. Sol- 
diers who had ventured life and 
fortune to rescue the Holy Land 
from the infidels, returned home, 
still aflame, in spite of failure, 
with dynamic energy, which 
sought expression in religious de- 
votion as well as in other activi- 
ties. ‘he failure of their ardent 
hopes seemed only -to stimulate 
the desire to make reparations to 
our Lord for all the insults He 
had suffered in His earthly so- 
journ as well as in the desecra- 
tion of the Holy Land where His 
holy feet had trod. 

Inspired by such a_ back- 
ground, Blessed Juliana, a nun 
in a convent near Liege, had a 
vision which she interpreted as 
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The Feast of Corpus Christi 


By SISTER MARY THEODORA, C.S.M. 


an appeal for a special feast in 
honor of the Blessed Sacrament. 
She induced a humble priest to 
compile an office, some fragments 
of which have come down ‘to us, 
and after much delay Robert de 
Toroto, Bishop of Liege, issued 
in 1246 a decree setting apart in 
his diocese the Thursday after 
Trinity Sunday for the obsery- 
ance of the feast of Corpus 
Christi. Robert was succeeded by 
Henry of Gueldres who was in- 
different to: the new rite, but 
Blessed Juliana, who died in 
1258, had ‘besought an holy an- 
choress to pray that the festival 
might be revived. From the hole 
in the wall of her cell in St. Mar- 
tin’s, Liege, Eve, this recluse, be- 
sought the clergy as they passed, 
to exert their influence toward 
this end. A petition was finally 
sent to Rome. In 1261, Jacques. 
Pantaléon, himself a Frenchman, 
had just been elected pope and 
assumed the title of Urban IV. 
He had been a former archdea- 
con of Liége and had witnessed 
the celebration of the new festi- 
val. When the petition to con- 
firm the action of the late Bishop 
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Robert came through Dame 
Eve’s intercession, ‘Thomas 


Aquinas had already submitted a 
similar request. The Pope imme- 
diately commissioned him _ to 
compile an office, and most gra- 
ciously wrote a letter to the an- 
choress assuring her of the an- 
swer to her prayer and enclosing 
a copy of the new office. 


Processions 


The Corpus Christi proces- 
sion, like the feast itself, appar- 
ently began as a local devotion. 
France has sometimes been called 
‘the eldest daughter of ‘the 
Ghurch,” and she has often in- 
-dulged in an elder daughter’s 
prerogative in taking the initia- 
_ tive. So far as can be ascertained 
from existing records, the first 
processions took place in France. 
Mention of such occurs in the 
Acta of local Councils, one at 
Sens in 1320, another at Tournai 
in 1325, and one at Paris in 1323. 
To the minutes of the Councils 
of Paris and Sens these words 
are added; 

“As to the solemn processions 
made on Thursday’s feast, when 
the Holy Sacrament is carried, 
seeing that it seems to have been 
introduced in these our times by 
a sort of inspiration, we prescribe 
nothing at present and leave all 
concerning it to the devotion of 
the clergy and people.” 

In a chronicle of the Church 
of Milan it is noted that “On 
Thursday, May 24, 1404, the 
Body of Christ was for the first 
time solemnly carried through 
the streets of Padua and _ this 
practice has since become the 
custom.” 

_ ‘The Church of Rome seems to 
hhave made no official declaration 
in regard to such processions un- 
tl the Council of Trent in the 
sixteenth century. This Council 
declared: 

« “There has been piously and 
¢eligiously introduced into God’s 
Church the practice that each 
year, on a certain special feast, 


the august and venerable Sacra- 
ment should be honoured with 
singular veneration and solem- 
nity,, and that it should be rever- 
ently and with every honour car- 
ried through the public roads 
and _places. For it is most just that 
certain holidays should be ap- 
pointed whereon all Christians 
should, with special and unusual 
demonstration evince their grati- 
tude and mindfulness toward 
their common Lord and _ Re- 
deemer, for this so unspeakable 
and truly divine favor, in which 
is represented His victory and 
triumph over death.” 


The Mass and Office 


Although St. ‘Thomas Aquinas 
was only thirty-seven years of age 
at the time he was commissioned 
to prepare the liturgical rites for 
the Feast of Corpus Christi, he 
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and was rapidly reaching jf 
zenith of his career as a sali 
scholar, and theologian. His bil} 
liant intellect, an endowment} 
nature, had been richly cull 
vated in the best schools of leai 
ing in Europe; his childish ( 
votion had been moulded first} 
a pupil with the Benedictines | 
Monte Cassino, later as a mej 


a 


ber of the Order of St. Domin' 
Though summoned often as} 
counsellor to both kings of tj 
earth and princes of the churd 
he kept himself unspotted fro 
the sworld and again and agal 
refused ecclesiastical preferme| 
and zealously pursued his the 
logical study and spiritual min) 
tration. 


The attacks which the Gne 
tics of the early centuries had ¢ 
rected against the personali 
and the human and divine n 
tures of our Lord were now ¢ 
rected to the reality and natu 
of His presence in the Blesse 
Sacrament. St. Thomas had bee 
recently engaged in a brilliai 
confutation of such attacks. Th 
he approached his new unde 
taking, well equipped both 
theological learning and in dev 
tion. No man has ever achieve 
a greater monument. Wherey 
the Western Church has pen 
trated, on Corpus Christi, 
Benediction, or in private dev 
tion, his hymns have been sun 
his office repeated. 


The propers of the Mass, tl 
antiphons and responses in tl 
choir offices, are a marvelous <« 
tena of types and figures from t! 
Old and the New ‘Testamer 
The hymns embody deep the 
logical mysteries in inspired f 
etic form. No translation can 1 
produce perfectly the mayjesi 
rhythm and cadence of the Lat 
original but even in a vernacul 
they seem a foretaste of th 
“new song before the throne 
The lessons in the Roman ofh 
are taken from St. Paul’s accou 
of his special revelation of the | 


ution, from sermons by St. 
omas himself, and from hom- 
s on the Blessed Sacrament by 
Augustine. 

in the judgment of competent 
irgical critics, the office justly 
erves the highest place for lit- 
ry and devotional merit, with 
: Advent cycle its only possible 
2 


Significance of the Feast 


[t is true that the institution of 
» Blessed Sacrament is_ sol- 
nly commemorated on 
wndy Thursday, but it is 
re as one of the events in Holy 
eek, and it is overshadowed by 
» sorrowful mysteries of the 
ssion. Loving devotion longed 
express itself in a more elabo- 


e and joyful act of worship . 


um was possible amid the sol- 
in rites of the Triduum. Thus 
came to pass that the Feast of 
pus Christi was fittingly as- 
med to Thursday after ‘Trinity 
nday. It is the culmination of 
e whole cycle of the Christian 
ar; it sums up all the mysteries 
tmmemorated from the Incar- 
tion to the Resurrection, As- 
asion and Pentecost. It is the 
eat extension of the Incarna- 
m, for here our Lord Emman- 
| comes to us again and, as the 
epherds and the wise men has- 
aed to offer their adoration, so 
e faithful today kneel in wor- 
ip before their Lord. Much at- 
ation is rightly paid today to 
e duty of intercession and 
anksgiving but the call to wor- 
ip is often passed over. ‘There 
n be no better preparation for 
e adoration of the Lamb in 
eaven than a devout participa- 
ym in a great Corpus Christi 
ass and Procession. 

If anyone feels inhibition or 
pugnance in joining in such a 
rvice, let him read, “meekly 
reeling on his knees,” the ac- 
unt of the institution as given 


ecial revelation; let him ask, 
re hat did our Lord mean when 


a 


the Gospels and to St. Paul by 


He said “This is My. Body’?” 
There are two words in Greek 
translated “‘is’’—in each case the 
one used here expresses absolute 
existence—the “I am” of the 
Creator in contrast with the “I 
become” of the creature. If our 
Lord meant what the words 1m- 
ply, He is present, and where He 
is, He is to be worshipped. Medi- 
tating upon this truth and the 
witness that the Church has 
borne to its literal interpretation 
from Pentecost to the Jatest Cor- 
pus Christi celebration, what can 
any honest, humble Christian do 
but cry out with Thomas the 
Apostle, “My Lord and my 
God,” and with Thomas of Aqui- 
nas 


“Therefore we before Him bend- 
ing 

This great Sacrament revere: 

Types and shadows have their 
ending 

For the newer rite is here; 

Faith our outward sense be- 
friending 

Makes the inward vision clear.” 


In such an act of adoration the 
true ideal of worship is fulfilled. 


“Worship is not merely the act 
of Christians who gaze upon an 
act of God; it is rather the act of 
Christ Himself in them—Christ 
in His Body glorifies the Father 
and His members share in what 
He. does; the Holy Spirit prays 
within the Christian. It is as 
though a stream of love flows 
forth from God to mankind and 
returns to God through Jesus 
Christ; the Christians cast them- 
selves into that stream and while 
their own efforts are called forth 
in full measure, the stream which 
is the essence of worship and 
praise is that of God Himself.” 
(The Gospel and the Catholic 
Church by Ramsay.) 
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Moment in the Mass 


The water and the wine within 
the Cup 

Humanity, Divinity are fused. 

Unconsecrated, for the time is 
not yet Calvary. 

‘The Mass stands still, 

The priest’s hands move, unseen 
by us 

Before the greater glimpse of 
God made Mana 

The Child of Mary whose sub- 
mission to the Will of God 

Gave God to us. 


No hint of sword to pierce the 
heart, 

No omen of Gethsemane, 

No foretaste of the Passion. 


The angels sing, the star hangs 
high. 


"Tis Christmas, and 
within her arms 


Is Jesus Whom we hold within 
our hearts. 


the Child 


Communion 


So gently hast Thou wrought this 
chain 

That never do I feel its yoke 

Nor strain for freedom from its 
lovely tie. 

So sweetly is my heart bound to 
‘Thy Heart 

That I am lost in adoration in 
Thy light constraint. 

My heart submits, my soul finds 
rest 

Within Thy tender hands 

That hold my worst more gently 
than my best. 


Pentecost 


O Holy God of God and Light of 
Light 

And Very God of Very God 
within 

When sky and earth are met, nor 
sound, nor sight— 

When leaping flame erases mor- 
tal time— 

These precious Pentecosts when 
fire meets Fire, 

These Holy Pentecosts when soul 
meets God! 


—Katharine Morgan Terry 
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The Industrial Christian Fellowship 


HAT we are living in an 

age of crisis is no longer 

an academic question. 
Not only scholars and scientists 
are convinced of the peril to our 
civilization, but ordinary men 
and women living in a world of 
economic upheaval, social disin- 
tegration and the fear of future 
wars, know that our whole way of 
life is imperiled. A mere re-ad- 
justment of economic policies 
and social conflicts will not help. 
These are but an indication of a 
deeper crisis before us. We have 
come to the end of an age, and 
the future is clouded with fear, 
doubt and despair. Our civiliza- 
tion has rejected the authority of 
God and in His place has, at one 
time or another, substituted 
Science, Economics, Race, and 
recently, State Authority. 

Our great advance in Science 
with its increased control over 
nature has no solution to offer for 
controlling man who is appar- 


‘ently determined to destroy his 


existence. Our increased knowl- 
edge developed by specialization 


- has led to compartmental think- 
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ing and has deprived us of a con- 
scious realization of the funda- 
mental unity of all knowledge as 
a revelation of God to man. In 
our attempts to rehabilitate our 
social structure.on more func- 
tional lines (so often without ref- 
erence to God and the funda- 
mental importance of the human 
personality and of the basic unit 
of the family) we have become 
entangled in schemes which have 
resulted in the ideal of the “‘mass- 
man’’—a lost cog in a meaning- 
less jungle of irrational relation- 
ships. Briefly, man’s ego-centric 
pre-occupation with himself 
apart from his relationship to 
God as perfectly revealed in Jesus 
Christ, has perverted his abilities 
and has disclosed their complete 
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inadequacy when divorced from 
God and His Purposes for man. 
As a consequent result of our 
misuse of God's gifts, the very ad- 
vances in all fields of knowledge 
once thought capable of creating 
a better society have been turned 
to our destruction. 


The Present Crisis 


Not only have we denied our 
creaturely | dependence 
God, but even more fundamen- 
tal, we have denied man’s spirit- 
ual nature as a reality. ‘Society is 
no longer thought of as a means 
of fulfilling God’s purpose for 
mankind.” 

The issues at stake are increas- 
ingly clear. Man has chosen false 
gods for his worship, gods based 
on his own self-conceit and re- 
fusal to conform to the will of 
His Creator. We are witnessing 
the worship of Mammon and the 
Crucifixion of Christ in our so- 
cial order. 

The fundamental problem be- 
fore us is twofold. Individually, 
we must return to Christ with a 
greater determination to use His 
sacramental grace to enable us to 
be one in Christ. As members of 
society we must work in the 
world to restore the Kingdom of 
God. As individuals, we cannot 
isolate our religious convictions 
from their social implications. 
We can no longer pretend that it 
is possible to serve God while our 
society ignores and crucifies Him 
anew. 

Fortunately the Church today 
has a greater realization of the 
problems which face men in so- 
ciety. Men and women who un- 
derstand the profound implica- 
tions of the Catholic Faith in 
everyday living are attempting to 
study our age in terms of the 
practical application of Christian 
principles to all phases of society. 


upon 
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None’ of man’s activities in~ 
world (political, economic 
social) le beyond the reder 
tive power of our Lord. | 

One group, the Indust 
Christian Fellowship, is a be 
within the Church of Engle 
which has been striving to aro 
the men and women of | 
Church to a realization of 7 
task confronting the Church 
the world. The Fellowship ca 
into being by uniting the effe 
of two older groups. The f 
group, the Navvy Missi 
founded in 1877 by Mrs. G 
nett, was an evangelistic be 
within the Church, training |] 
men, drawn from the ranks of 
bor, to do religious and Soc 
work among men engaged in y 
ious types of work. The secoi 
the Christian Social Union, 1 


_der the leadership of Canon Se 


Holland, endeavored “‘to stir t 
consciences of the  educat 
classes” to the social evils abc 
them in the effort to show tl 
the social implications of 1 
Gospel are an essential part 
the orthodox teaching of t 
Church. 


The Fellowship Organised 


After the last war and duri 
the period of reconstruction | 
the early ‘g0’s, these two grot 
united their efforts. Taking t 
Archbishop’s Fifth Committe 
Report on Christianity and | 
dustrial Problems and the fir 
ings of the Lambeth Conferen 
on the same subjects as_ th 
Charter, the J. G. Fijpegan 
work of urging men and wom 
to realize that Christ is “the Lo 
of All Life’’—economic and pol 
ical as well as individual. Thi 
task was first to understand t 
problems with which their m 
sage would have to deal. It ¥ 
necessary to clarify the nature 


Path from the confusions 
ch existed in the minds of 
e Christians. Religion is not a 
pe” administered to the unfor- 
ate by the fortunate in order 
reserve quiet, nor is it a flight 
n the evils in the world to a 
im of spiritual indifference. 
“he message of the I. C. F. is 
hing new. It is, in a deep 
se, a return to the teachings of 
' Lord in the Gospel and to 
experience of Christians em- 
lied in the Creeds and the 
raments. 

[wo problems became imme- 
tely obvious. It was first neces- 
y to persuade people to face 
damental errors, and there- 
>, fundamental remedies. Un- 
basic issues are righted, it 1s 
ays easy to adopt quick and 
y “short-cuts’” which, while 
tly remedial, fail to alter the 
se of the initial problem. 

[he other problem was to 
use in people’s minds the 


sense “‘of the real union which 
exists between the individualistic 
and social aspects of the King- 
dom of God.” Christianity is not 
merely a matter between the in- 
dividual and God; it involves all 
of his relationships in society as 
well. 

Having shown the necessity of 
a personal allegiance to Christ as 
the “Lord of All Life,” the fact 
had to be faced that our society 
had denied His Kingship in its 
social, industrial and _ interna- 
tional life. Men and women must 
be made to realize the underly- 
ing fallacy of our age,—namely, 
its assertion that the world can be 
run without reference to God. 
Also, basic assumptions of social 
action must be constantly exam- 
ined to prevent the misdirection 
of the world’s political and eco- 
nomic life. 

This insistence on the social as- 
pect of Christianity is not an at- 
tempt to add a so-called “Social 
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Gospel” to an accepted Chris- 
tianity, but is a restoration of the 
fulness of the Catholic-Faith and 
its practice as put forth in the 
Gospels, Creeds and Sacraments. 
The I. C. F. has as its purpose 
the realization of “‘man’s true life 
as revealed in Christ, and his true 
place in the Eternal Purpose 
working in History.” 


Field of Activity 


To further this aim and to 
achieve this result, the members 
of the I. C. F. have left the peace- 
ful isolated seclusion of comfort- 
able rectories in order to meet 
with all types and classes of 
people. Father W. G. Peck, for 
example, writes of addressing 
“public schoolboys, University 
students, working men and wom- 
en, and business and_ profes- 
sional men.” In February, 1946, 
he “travelled a thousand miles 
and spoke in public nineteen 
times. Diversity of work though 
refreshing in some ways, 1s ex- 
acting in others. To lecture in 
Trinity College, Cambridge, 
with a Regius Professor presid- 
ing, on a Sunday evening, and a 
few days later to be talking to a 
gathering of working men in 
Lancashire, puts a strain upon 
one’s power of adaptation.” Such 
work requires a thorough knowl- 
edge of the, Christian Faith and 
Churchmanship on the _ one 
hand, and of social, economic 
and industrial matters on the 
other hand. 

Granted the necessity of such 
work today, how can. it be ef- 
fected? Because the nature of the 
work is essentially evangelistic, it 
has been an excellent means of 
utilizing lay-workers. ‘heir work 
is various. Some of the I. C. F. 
are in an extra-parochial posi- 
tion, supported by a Deanery or 
group of parishes. Their task is 
to meet in open-air gatherings 
and to bring crowds together in 
order to bring their listeners to a 
closer knowledge of Christ and 
His Gospel, and to appeal to 
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them to apply His Principles in 
the solution of the economic and 
social problems that confront 
them. 

Another opportunity is found 
during dinner hours in factories. 
With the permission of the em- 
ployers, these Missioners meet 
with the men wherever they are 
assembled to preach the Chris- 
tian Faith. Some Missioners are 
attached to a parish as lay-read- 
ers, the I. C. F. contributing in 
part to their salary. In such a ca- 
pacity they assist the parish priest 
in the ordinary work of the par- 
ish carrying the message of the 
Fellowship into, the local 
Churches. Study groups are 
formed and an active interest in 
the local problems is encouraged 
resulting in the correction of 
evils in society. Christians are 
taught to witness to the Chris- 
tian Faith in existing situations. 


Clerical Support 


Besides the — lay-Missioners 
there also exists a staff of clerical 
Directors who take the same mes- 
sage to other sections of society. 
Every opportunity to witness to 
the Faith and its vital concern 
with everyday problems is uti- 
lized: speaking at Rotary clubs, 
with groups of employers and 
business men and _ conferences 
between the Church and the 
world, meeting with town coun- 
cils and school groups, etc... . 
With the support of the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury, York and 
Wales, and of the Primus of the 
Episcopal Church of Scotland, 
special services are held in the 
Churches on the Sunday preced- 
ing May Day (Labor Day) . This 
Sunday came to be known as In- 
dustrial Sunday, and its purpose 
is to call the Church to a consid- 
eration of the right Christian at- 
titude towards industry and _ its 
problems and to explain the 
function of the I. C. F. 

One of the most valuable 
means of spreading the Gospel of 
Christ is through what is known 


as a Crusade.”’ A group of fifty 
to one hundred members of the 
I. C. F. “attack” a local area “en 
masse.” Each night they take 
their stand at various popular 
meeting places and a team of the 
I. C. F. discusses their message 
and answers questions about the 
relationship between religion 
and society. Consecutive con- 
structive teaching is given stating 
the Christian Faith and its apph- 
cation to present conditions, not 
mere random addresses. Besides 
these outdoor meetings, repre- 
sentatives of the Church, em- 
ployers, and organized labor 
meet together in conference and 
debate to discover common 
grounds where cooperation is 
possible. Mass meetings and 
smaller gatherings for various 
sections of society are held. Sun- 
day, the pulpits are occupied by 
the Crusaders and their message 
is given to the local parish. “At 
the end of a Crusade the whole 
area is awakened to a new sense 
of the greatness of the Christian 
religion,’ and much misunder- 
standing about the nature of the 
Church has been cleared up and a 
more comprehensive view of the 
Catholic Faith in relation to so- 
ciety has been put forth. 

In order to make their work 
more effective, a concerted effort 
is made to encourage men and 
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women to devote their time 
serious study of present day p 
lems. Numerous books and tt 
on business, education, fina 
and labor problems have 
published. 


Study Groups 

In the “Schools on the K 
dom of God and Social Regen 
tion,” the clergy are provi 
with the opportunity for st 
and discussion of the prince 
of the Christian social or 
Usually these schools are on 
ized on the basis of dioc 
meetings. They last three ¢ 
with lectures in the mornings: 
study circles in the afterne 
followed by evening discuss 
groups. At their Headquarter 
Westminster, a group of men 
women meet frequently for 
cussion of problems and for 
publication of their findi 
The Message Committee—a ] 
manent group responsible for 
main publications of the I. C 
—also provides literature for 
use of speakers and construc 
criticism which will serve as 
basis of a Catholic sociology. 


One of the great plans for 
future is the establishment ¢ 
Training College for the, 1] 
sioners, to which clergy could 
for refresher courses in so 
theology, and to serve as a ¢ 
ference center. Such a coll 
would also provide sho 
courses for laymen and wor 
who will get leave from tl 
work for a period and then 
turn to bear witness to the Fz 
in the factory, workshop, m 
or wherever they are employ} 
Only by such active and co-o 
nated effort on the part of 
laity using the opportunities 
evangelism daily afforded 
their various professions, cr 
and occupations, will our soc 
become Christian. 


To give some idea of the sc 


_and possibilities that such ey 


gelistic work afford practis 
Christians, it may be well to h 
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one missioner, Mr. George 
aby, has accomplished. “The 
stop was at a local Second- 


‘in a Bible quiz. Then on to 
xcal factory, ‘“Thornycrofts, 
*e for one-half hour I talked 
| answered questions. I told 
men of the formation of fac- 
cells and urged them to come 
ther and arrange for meet- 
‘for prayer and discussion. 
next stop was at University 

ege where I took part in the 
ussion on International Re- 
ms in the light of the U.N. 
Che afternoon was spent first 
visit to another school, and 

. a visit to the Secretary of 
United Christian Council to 
uss plans of the Save Europe 
eal.’ Another missioner 
es of his experiences in one 
“The first stop is a fac- 

to discuss with the men dur- 
their free time the implica- 
s of the Faith and their work. 
n to a meeting with the local 
nile delinquency courts; 
1 three more factory meet- 
; then a discussion group of 
} and women at the local par- 
* His total engagements for 
year amounted to over a 

sand, of which some 480 
e factory meetings and the 
were open-air meetings, study 
ips, sermons and committee 
k. By such means Christians 
learning the meaning of be- 
“fellow-workers with Christ.” 


Faith and Action 


1 all attempts to actualize a 
er world there is ever present 
danger that we interest our- 
es in schemes without a 
per realization that what is 
needed is a personal conver- 
. to God, a life of personal 
ness. What the world needs is 
reat many more and a great 
1y better servants of God. It 
st always be stressed that per- 


11 holiness. is the most effec-: 


means by which God can 
k in the world. If He is to 


os, 


school, where I was to take ° 


use us to further His Kingdom, 
we must be one with Him—a 
“new creation.” That is a funda- 
mental assumption implicit in 
all that has been said concerning 
the need of Christians to work 
for the Kingdom of God. How- 
ever, we must always remem- 
ber too that there is a twofold 
relationship in a Christian’s life 

. one’s relationship to God and 
one’s relationship to the world in 
which he lives. Neither:one can 
be ignored. 

As Father Hebert, S. S. M. has 
said in his book, Liturgy and So- 
ciety, “The Incarnation of the 
Son of God claims the Kingdom 
for God over the whole of hu- 
man life. It is wrong to assume 
that the concern of Christianity 
is only with the religious life ot 
the individual, and the endeavor 
of a select circle of devout people 
to live a sanctified life and attain 
individual perfection; it is the de- 
nial of the Incarnation. The 
method of the Incarnation means 
that the separation of ‘sacred’ 
and ‘secular’ is broken down. 
Christianity is deeply concerned 
with secular activities of every 
kind; not so that the sacred be- 
comes secularized, but so that the 


secular activities are redeemed to 


God.” 


Wihatthe 1. Cade@bas accom: 
plished and «is accomplishing in 
England offers a challenge to prac- 
tising Churchmen in our own 
country. In the aftermath of the 
war, many had hoped that our 
Churches would be filled with 
men and women who had re-dis- 
covered their faith through their 
experiences in the armed forces. 
‘That hope is now seen to be vain 
indeed. I venture to suggest that 
one of the reasons is due to the 
Church’s failure to preach the 
Gospel of Christ in compelling 
terms of personal sacrifice and 
creative work for the redemption 
of the world through our Lord. 
Too often we fail to preach a 
vital, living Christianity which is 
concerned not only with the in- 
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dividual but with him in his re- 
lationship to the world. Our laity 
must be made:to realize their 
part in redeeming not only their 
own lives but the society in 
which they lve. And this will 
involve. a deeper knowledge of 
the Catholic Faith and a willing- 
ness to make difficult re-adjust- 
ments in their thinking and in 
their lives. We must realize that 
the Catholic Faith with its insist- 
ence upon the fact of the Incar- 
nation and all of its fullest impli- 
cations, is not a “school for ‘the 
pious, but the home = for 
all people.’ Catholicism is not 
‘pletism, nor is it concerned with 
a full acquaintance with the nice- 
ties of liturgical propriety. Chris- 
tianity is concerned with living 
the Christian life in the world. 
Such is the aim of the I: G..F= 
to show the world its need of 
God and His Grace, to point to 
the Cross of Christ as the means 
of our redemption, to stir Chris- 
tians to.a realization of their duty 


to witness to the social life of the 
Church. 


But we must remind ourselves 
of the purpose of that witness. 
. the final aim and purpose of — 
the social witness of the Church 
must be in accordance with the 
conception of the Divine King- 
dom. Good wages, healthy 
homes, open spaces and freedom 
of speech may be sufficient ideals 
for a Garden City, but until 
Holiness of life, and righteous- 
ness of relationships between 
man and man are living factors, 
evil will win fresh forms of 
power over the souls of men. ‘The 
Kingdom we seek is one in which 
men are set free to worship and 
serve in the Kingdom of God. 
‘Man’s chief end is to glorify God 
and enjoy Him forever.’ ”’ 


(For information about the I. C, 
F. write to: 
The General Director, I. C. F. 
The Vicarage, 1 Broadway, 
Westminster, S. W. 1 
London, England.) 


Camp Schlueter 
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An Experiment in Religious Education 


EAR the little village of 

West Cornwall on the 

Housatonic River in 
Connecticut there is a large farm 
where every summer boys and 
girls from city churches come to 
live for a few weeks. In the woods 
near the river there is a house 
where the girls live, and a short 
way down the road is an attrac- 
tive white building which has a 
dining hall and kitchen down- 
stairs and a dormitory for the 
boys to sleep in upstairs. Besides 
these buildings there are two 
barns used for recreation next to 
the large playing field, and the 
various buildings used for farm- 
ing purposes. But the most sub- 
stantial building on the property 
is a stone chapel with a bell hung 
in the belfry above the roof. 

The Chapel forms the heart of 
the life that is lived at Camp 
Schlueter during the summer 
months. Here the Eucharist is 
celebrated each morning and the 
boys and girls come to offer their 
worship to God. From time to 
time there are corporate com- 
munions, and nearly every dav 
there are some who make their 
communions because it is their 
birthday or they have some 
friend ‘they wish to pray for. 

Here in the Chapel every eve- 
ning they come together again 
for evening prayers. One of the 
boys leads ae prayers and reads 
the Bible lesson. Everyone joins 
in the psalms of praise and in the 
confession of sin. Prayers are 
ended with this, “The peace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and the 
virtue of His sacred Passion, and 
the sign of His most Holy Cross 
be between us and all that may 
hurt us, now and in the hour of 
our death.” 

During the day there are many 
activities for the young people. 
Every one has a job to do. Work 
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is part of the normal living day 
by day, just as it 1s in family life. 
Some help on the farm. There 
are the grounds to keep cleared, 
trees and brush to be cut out of 
the woods. Some help prepare 
the food, and there are dishes to 
be washed -and -floors to be 
cleaned. Sometimes the: whole 
camp will have a work project, 
such as making a trail, or build- 
ing a shrine by the roadside. The 
work never becomes drudgery, 
there are always two who work 
together. It all becomes part of 
what God means us to do day by 
day. 

Besides work, there is play. 
There are all sorts of games, 
baseball, basketball, volley ball 
and football. Sometimes the boys 
play against the girls, sometimes 
each has his own game. There is 
leisure too, when there is time to 
build huts in the woods, or just 
to sit and talk. On some days 
there will be a hike, or some 
other kind of expedition. There 
is swimming on every sunny day. 
When it rains there 1s craft work: 
Sometimes there is a catechism 
class, or a special course of in- 
struction for those preparing for 
confirmation. In the evenings 
there may be a play given by a 
group of the boys and girls. Or 
there may be a walk to town and 
a visit to the store for ice cream 
or candy. Sometimes there are 
night hikes through the woods 
and over the hills with flash- 
lights. 

Worship, work and play, these 
form the activities of these chil- 
dren at Camp Schlueter, just as 
they form the normal healthy ac- 
tivity of every Christian family. 


And’these are so woven 


as to form an integrated 
But in the mi 


tian living. 


tog 


this busy, happy life it is 
Eucharist that becomes the } 
important event. It is~as if 


Lord came down from 


he 


each morning just so He ¢ 
be with us in all our work 
play throughout the day. / 


rist because there one 


_-never tires of going to the Et 


goE 


meet a Person, One whose % 


haustible love reaches do 
to the least of us. 
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This is w 


few weeks at Camp Schluetet 


teach more about God 
whole year of Sunday 
classes. 


th 
Se 


Christianity is above all a 


of life, a way of living 1 
our Lord Jesus Christ is 
into everything we do. It 


n W 
bro 
is a 


of living together. ‘The prie 
Camp Schlueter lives with 


children. He is there 
Father in God, to listen 


as 
to 


talk, to laugh with them, t 


with them in their lei 


watch over their health, 


make sure they have 


sure 
an 
en 


clothes and food. The couns 
and camp master are in char 


When the 


discipline. 


Vi 


people find that the priest 
celebrates our Lord’s Sacrift 
with them in: their play 
work, and that he watches 
them by night, and goes 

them on their expeditions, 
soon see that it is really our 

who cares for them. They al 
a knowledge of God from tl 
mosphere in which they liy 


few weeks of such living 


car 


a loyalty to our Lord whic 
the attacks of the world ca 


break. ‘There will always 
membrance in.the minds 


be 
of 


_people that at one time 


Church was good to them, tl 
one time it was easy and na 
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ork and play with our Lord 
wt of that work and play. 
happiness of their daily liv- 


cept lovingly and with con- 
ce the cross which the stern 
dline of life in the world de- 
Is. It is the Eucharist that 
‘it. If we give our Lord a 
ce, His daily coming to us 
1e Sacrament of His Body 
Blood can make all our life a 
arist. 
rhaps this ideal of Christian 
g can be taught in some 
r ways, through the home, 
school, and the Parish 
rch. The problem of teach- 
religion, above all of teach- 
ove for our Lord, is becom- 
more and more difficult. 
re is little opportunity for 
ung the simple _ natural 
2s of religion to children in 
rowded home where the 
ler is away working all day. 
schools are becoming more 
more secular, and the multi- 
of experiments in progres- 
education make the mystery 
arning still more mysterious. 
Parish Church can have the 
1 only for a short while, one 
a week. During the rest of 
week the child hardly ever 
es into contact with the 
gs of God. But even with the 
teaching at home, in school, 
in church, there is little hope 
naking an integrated whole 
1e child’s religious life. 
ut if one can get the children 
y, and for.a few weeks in the 
utry let them live a life where 
rion is a happy, normal part 
heir every-day activity, then 
- will have the important 
hs of religion deeply im- 
sed on their hearts, and they 
learn to love our Lord as 
» who cares for them, who is 
- with them, and who gave 
life for them. This is what 
yp Schlueter does. It is more 
2 an 
ved itself in the lives of those 
» have been there. 


ogether will make it easier’ 


experiment, it has: 
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The Creative Act in Vocation 


By IRENE E. SOEHREN 


OME women collect love-let- 
ters. I collect letters more 
rare. and precious. still—let- 

ters in which wisdom is garnered, 
letters in which the Spirit of God 


has spoken. 
Great letters are like great 
books whose counsels can’ be 


shared. So I give you this letter 
on Religious Vocation. Many 
years ago I believed that I had 
received the divine invitation of 


‘which it speaks. But the call was 


not heralded with the clear fan- 
fare and flourish of trumpets. 
How could I know that I was not 
deceived by vain imaginings? 
How be sure that the whisperings 
I had heard were the voice of the 


. Perfect Lover? 


From an English nun this an- 
swer came: 
“My dear——, 

“First and foremost, you must 
get clear about vocation. It has 
nothing whatever to do with any 
spiritual state or experience or 
knowledge, or anything personal 
at all. It is a pure act of love on 
God’s part, a free gift, His pur- 
pose from all eternity for that 
soul. And with the gift, the call, 
He gives the power of response, 
of continuous fulfillment. The 
capacity is in the soul. That is all 
her part—to develop it. 

“Further, the call is an invita- 


tion, not a command. The soul 
can refuse, without sin though 
not without loss; she can never 
be what God meant her, though 
she may lead a useful life. 


What God Wants 


“The sense of vocation is very 
strong in some people. The call 
becomes clear, and she knows 
that though all her own plans 
and ideas have been quite con- 
trary to such a call, there is noth- 
ing else for her to do. And she 
is at peace, and so she always will 
be whatever may come, however 
hard things may be, however 
many obstacles she has to over- 
come. She just cannot do any- 
thing else. It is stronger than 
herself, unsought, unchosen, the 
irresistible drawing of the Will 
of God. 

“Tt is that that people cannot 
understand and which they find 
so baffling and aggravating. ‘he 
soul remains calm, unmoved, un- 
able to argue or justify her ac- 
tion. She needs must. ‘That is the 
rock of our life. It is of God, and 
obedience to that compelling 
love is of its very essence. States 
of prayer, of mystical experience, 
aridities, etc., are mere phases 
and vary infinitely, and each soul 
passes through different ways as 
God sees fit. So, though the 
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broad outline may be the same, 
yet it is unwise and dangerous, 
especially for the inexperienced, 
to try and gauge their state. We 
are safe if we know our desire 1s 
to love and obey and to persevere 
in trying to do so more perfectly. 


“Put away all other ideas. Re- | 


duce everything to the one 
thing. Get down to fundamentals 
—not your feelings but what God 
wants of you, what He wills. Is 
this thought of a vocation so 
strong that you could not rest 
your soul in peace unless you test 
your willingness and capacity to 
leave all for Him? If you feel that 
it is God’s will, then you must 
try. It is His business to know 


your unworthiness, your calcu- 
lating spirit, your little faith, 
your inexperience, ignorance, 


faultiness, etc., etc.; and still He 
calls, perhaps just because of it. 
In His infinite love He calls, de- 
siring your love and seeing in 
you the capacity of a great re- 
sponse, the entry upon a richer 
life than you can imagine. And 
if He calls, it is a creative act, and 
all else will follow. 
-Your part is to decide, ‘Shall 
I answer?’ If the answer is ‘Yes, 
with my whole soul,’ then every- 
thing is in His Hands, your 
whole spiritual development and 
all the material ways and means. 
Prat is: all that matters... . 
“As to the actual time when 
you should go, I do not honestly 
feel I can speak; though I agree 
with Mother that you do not 
want to waste time. You must be 
doing all you do with a definite 
purpose and aim. To drift, hop- 
ing things will turn out some- 
how, is fatal. ‘Think things out, 
decide, put away all feelings and 
doubts, and act. 
Much love, 
Yours affectionately, 
M. M.”’ 
Sometimes I believe that only 
those who have heard that call 
can ever fully understand it. 
Only the few can hear it. This 
letter is for those who can. 


Press Notes : 


The Director of Religious Ed- 
ucation in a large parish ordered 
thirty copies of our publication 
A Catechism on Christian Liv- 
ing. A few weeks later she sent 
us a second order for an add1i- 
tional thirty. If, in your parish, 
you have a Director, perhaps you 
will mention this book. It con- 
tains a collection of Catechisms 
covering almost everything on 
The Church, Sacraments, Prayer, 
the Saints, etc., Heavy Paper, 75c. 

Lights And Shadows of The 
Sacred Ministry by The Revd 
Archibald Campbell Knowles, D. 
D., (his ‘Practice of Religion” 
has sold over 100,000 copies) , 
makes a splendid gift for priest or 
seminarist. Cloth $2.50 Postpaid. 

Father Spencer’s book They 
Saw The Lord is enjoying a good 
sale. Purchase your copy from 


Morehouse-Gorham, 14 East 
Ast;~ Street, , NewWasVork, 14,.-or 
from us. Cloth. $3.00 

The ‘‘Five-Cent Tract,” along 


with the 5c cup of coffee and the 
5c candy bar, seems to be on the 
way out. The Press has never 
been able to declare fat divi- 
dends, but we cannot, of course, 
be expected to sell at a loss. Con- 


‘tain Tract cost us 2c per™ 


HOLY CROSS MAGi 


sequently, we have had té 
vance the price on some i 
To illustrate—at one time a 


from the printer. We sold 1 
4c single copy (paying the pos 
—and you would be amaze 
know how many orders we 
ceive for one or two copies!) 
at $3. per Hundred. Not 0 
profit there. ‘The same Tract 
now cost us just short of 5¢ 
copy, and we shall have to ai 
—and $6. per Hundred. B 
this you will see that wa 


simply rolling in wealth! 


We do not have many a 
tisers in the Hoty Cross M 
ZINE and we are, therefore 
more anxious that our ré 
should mention the Magazi 
writing to them. Please sa 
saw your ad in the cay ( 
MAGAZINE.” 

The slack season, for 
Press, is upon us and we sha 
grateful to the Reverend C 
if they could place orders fon 
use at this time. The latter 
of August finds us very busy 
ders received at this time 
have our prompt and careft 
tention. As always, we need 
subscribers to the Magazin 


Book Notes 


A Marriage Manual, for 
Administration of the Mar 
and Family Canons in the 
copal Church, by The Rt. 
James P. DeWolfe, Bishc 
Long Island, (Morehouse 
ham, New York, N. Y. 110 
$1.25; Be Strong In The . 
Sermons and Addresses on 
ous Occasions, by the Rt. 
William T. Manning, r 
Bishop of New York, (1 
house-Gorham, New York, 
196 pp.) $2.50; The Apa 
Ministry, Essays on the H 
and the Doctrine of Episcc 
prepared under the directi 
the Rt. Rev. Kenneth E. 


Bishop of Oxford, (Morel 


Gorham, New York, N. Y 
pp-) $10.00. 


| Identification 


‘Falla: El Amor Brujo. 
pold Stokowski and the 
ywood Bowl Orchestra. 
| Merriman, soprano. 
\-Victor DM-1089. Three 
discs. $3.85. 


Palla. Kl Amor Brujo. 
sburgh Symphony Orch- 
a conducted by Fritz 
ner. Carol Bruce, _ so- 
no: Columbia M-633. 
ee 12” discs. $4.00. 


NEW RECO 


Technical 


There is little to choose be- 
tween these two recordings. 
The Columbia recording is the 
more vivid of the two, with 
crisper rhythms and dynamic 
contrasts. Only in the popular 
Ritual Fire Dance does the 
Victor recording excel. Also 
Miss Merriman manages to 
sound more Spanish than does 
Miss Bruce, who sounds very 
tame. 
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RDS 
—The Listener 


Comment 


A. complete recording of Manuel de Falla’s ballet El 


Amor Brujo has been needed for some time. Now, not 
one, but two recordings of this colorful work have ap- 
peared. El Amor Brujo was composed in 1915, shortly 
after de Falla returned to Spain from Paris. The work 
is the very quintessence of de Falla’s Andalusian musi- 
cal speech. 


= 


isky-Korsakov: Russian 
ter Overture. The 
ladelphia Orchestra, 

ene Ormandy, conductor. 
umbia MX-276. Two 12” 
Ss. $3.00. 


Colorful and vivid recording 
of a brilliant work. 


Rimsky’s La Grande Paque Russe tells in rich orches- 
tral colors the glory of Easter Resurrection. A Russian 
chant opens the work, followed by a short section de- 
picting the mystery and gloom of the sepulchre. The 
chant theme is developed in the characteristic modes of 
the Russian Church. The work closes with a final coda 
which conjures up the image of a great cathedral, the 
dazzling splendor of the Liturgy and the clanging bells 
preclaiming the glory of the Risen Christ. 


ichaturian: Gayne Ballet 
te. Philharmonic-Sym- 
ny Orchestra of New 

k, conducted by Efrem 
rtz. RCA-Victor. Three 12” 


ss. $4.00. 


A telling and spirited reading 
of a complex and _ difficult 
score. 


laby (Cyril Scott) and 
a the Wind Whispering 
icky). Marian Anderson, 
tralto. Franz Rupp. at 
piano. RCA-Victor. 

gle 10” disc. $.75. 

». 10-1260) 


own, Servant and Soon- 
Will Be Done. The Colle- 


te Chorale, Robert Shaw, 
actor. RCA-Victor. 

mie 110° discs = 3.75: .CNo: 
1277) 


Sound recording. 


Gayne is one of the most remarkable works by a con- 
temporary composer. It has everything—rhythm, color, 
and grand orchestration. Gayne was first performed at 
the Kirov Theatre for Opera and Ballet of the Lenin- 
grad State Academy in Molotov on 9 December 1942. The 
title role was danced by Anisimova, a ballerina who is 
mentioned as the new Pavlova. For the score Khacha- 
turian was awarded the First Degree Stalin Prize. The 
action of the ballet takes place among the cotton pick- 
ers on a collective farm near Kolkhoz, Soviet Armenia. 
The Sabre Dance is exciting in both rhythm and tone 
color. The Lullaby is calm and has a wonderful Eastern 
flavor. The other sections are just as colorful. This is a 
set to own. 


Two songs that have been included in many of Miss 
Anderson’s recitals comprise this disc. 


Robert Shaw and the Colle- 
giate Chorale are “tops” in 
everything they do. 


Two lesser-known spirituals sung superbly. 


RETREAT FOR PRIESTS 


Holy Cross, West Park, N. Y. 
September 15-19, 1947 


(Monday evening through Friday Mass) 


Conductor to be announced 


For reservations address The Guest Master 
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Community Intercessions 
Please Give Thanks With Us: 


For the showing of the films on 
the work in Liberia and the 
talk on the work of the Order 
in Liberia by Father Kroll at 
Groton, Connecticut. 


For the retreats given at Holy 
Cross Monastery during the 
month of May. 


For the Retreat conducted by 
Father Harrison for the Sisters 
of the Transfiguration at Glen- 
dale, Ohio, May 16-g2nd. 


Please Join Us In Praying: 

For blessing on Father Superior’s 
preaching at Bard College, An- 
nandale, New York, on June 
8th. 


For the Retreat of the St. Ste- 
phen’s Society in Upper Red 
Hook, New York by Father 
Adams. June 17th-goth. 


For Father Kroll’s work as chap- 
lain of a young people’s con- 
ference at Alfred, New York, 
June 22-28. 


For Father Baldwin’s work as 
chaplain of the Priests’ Insti- 
tute at Kent School, June 23- 


ap 


For the Retreat of the Sisters of 
St. Helena at Versailles, Ken- 
tucky on June ggth to July 8th 
conducted by Father Adams, 
and also for the Retreat for the 
Associates of St. Helena at 
Versailles from July gth-July 


15th. 


For the Retreat of the Commu- 
nity at Holy Cross, West Park, 
from July gist-31st, and for the 
Annual Chapter Meeting on 
August 4th. 


For the visit of the Father Su- 
perior to the meeting of the 
Young Churchmen at Port Ar- 
thur, Texas, on August ggrd. 


For Father‘ Adams’. stay at 
Hoosac School, Hoosick, N. Y., 
from August 7th-ggth. 


HOLY CROSS MAG 


PRIESTS’ INSTITUTE 


Kent School, Kent, Connecticut 


June 23-27, 1947 


CoursE [| 


“BAPTISM AND CONFIRMATION:” Lecturer: Dom 
Gregory Dix, O.S.B., of Nashdom Abbey, England. A study 
of the theology and liturgy of these two sacraments undet 
the leadership of the great liturgical scholar and theologian 
of the Anglican Communion and author of The Theology 
of Confirmation in Relation to Baptism, The Shape of the 
Liturgy, etc. An unusual opportunity to study under this 
leader. | 

Course II 


“WHAT ARE BISHOPS AND WHY HAVE fAEMrs 
Lecturer: The Reverend Doctor Felix L. Cirlot. A study of 
the doctrine of Episcopacy, by the author of The Early 
Eucharist, Christ and Divorce, Apostolic Succession and An: 
glicanism, Apostolic Succession at the Bar of Modern Scholar. 
ship, etc. 

Daily meditations by the Chaplain and a series of informal 
discussions at the evening sessions on such practical topics as 
the working of the new Marriage Canon, etc. The afternoons 
are frce for rest and relaxation. 

Board, room and tuition for the session at Kent School will 
be $12.00 for the period plus a $1.00 registration fee (not 
returnable in case of cancellation). REGISTRATION FEES 
SHOULD BE MAILED NOW TO THE REV. ALBERT 
J. DUBOIS, 44 Que Street, N.W., Washington 1, D. C. 

* * * * * * . 

The Priests’ Institutes are sponsored by the AMERICAN 
CHURCH UNION to promote the study of pertinent ques. 
tions before the Church and to combine this study with 
meditations and an ample opportunity for relaxation and 
fellowship. An invitation is issued to all clergy of the Church. 


* * * * * * 

PRIESTS’ INSTITUTE FOR THE MIDDLE WEST 
DeKoven Foundation, Racine, Wisconsin 
September 22-26, 1947 
Address inquiries to the Rev. Canon Wiliiam Elwell, 


630 Ontario Ave., Sheboygan, Wis. 


| 
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| Monday. G. Mass of 2nd Sunday after Trinity col. (2) of the 
Saints (3) for the faithful departed (4) ad lib. 

| Tuesday. G. Mass of Trinity ii col. (2) of the Saints (3) ad lib. 

St. Ephraem Syrus, C. D. Double. W. gl. cr. 

| Thursday. G. Mass as on June 17. ~ 


| Friday. G. Mass as on June 17. 

|. Of St. Mary. Simple. W. gl. col. (2) of the Holy Spirit (3) for the 
| Church or Bishop pref. B.V.M. (Veneration). 

|. 3d Sunday after Trinity. Semidouble. G. gl. col. (2) St. Alban, 
ie Ler. pref. of Trinity. 

|. Vigil of St. John Baptist. W. col. (2) of St. Mary (3) for the 
Church or Bishop. 

4. Nativity of St. John Baptist. Double I Cl. W. gl. (creed in church- 
| es dedicated to St. John only). 

\. Within the Octave. Semidouble. W. gl. col. (2) of St. Mary (3) 
| for the Church or Bishop. 


}. Within the Octave. Semidouble. W. Mass as on June 25. 


7 Within the Octave. Semidouble. W. Mass as on June 25. 


| 


St. Irenaeus, B.M. Double. R. Mass (a) of St. Irenaeus gl. col. (2) 
| Vigil of SS. Peter and Paul L.G. Vigil or (b) of the Vigil V. 
col. (2) St. Irenaeus. 


), St. Peter the Apostle. Double I Cl. R. gl. col. (2) Trinity iv cr. 
pref. of Apostles L.G, Trinity IV. 


). Commemoration of St. Paul. Greater Double. R. gi. col. (2) St. 
Peter (3) St. John Baptist cr. pref. of Apostles. 


uly 1. Precious Blood of Our Lord. Greater Double. R. gl. col. (2) 
St. John Baptist cr. pref. of Passiontide. 


2. Visitation B.V.M. Double II Cl. W. gl. cr. pref. B.V.M. 


3. Thursday. G. Mass of Trinity iv col. (2) of the Saints (8) ad lib. 


3 
4. Friday. G. Mass as on July 3; or votive of Independence Day W. 
al ace 


9. Of St. Mary. Simple. W. Mass as on June 21. 


6. 5th Sunday after Trinity. Semidouble. G. gl. col. (2) of the Saints 
(3) ad lib. cr. pref. of Trinity. 


7. SS. Cyril and Methodius, Apostles of the Slavs. Double. W. gl. 


8. Tuesday. G. Mass of Trinity v col. (2) of the Saints (3) ad lib. 
9. Wednesday. G. Mass as on July 8. 

0. Thursday. G. Mass as on July 8. 

1. Friday. G. Mass as on July 8. 


2. St. John Gualbert, Abbot, double, W. gl. 


3. 6th Sunday after Trinity. Semidouble. G. gl. col. (2) of the Saints 
(3) ad lib. er. pref. of Trinity. 


4. St. Bonaventura, B.C.D. Double. W. gl. cr. 
5. Tuesday. G. Mass of Trinity vicol. (2) of the Saints (3) ad lib. 
6. Wednesday. G. Mass as on July 15. 


Jore: On the days indicated in italics ordinary requiem and votive 
Masses may be said. 


An Ordo of Worship and Intercession, June-July, 1947. > 


For the Faithful Departed. 


For our benefactors. 
For the Priests Associate. 


For the Confraternity of the 
Love of God. 


For the sick and suffering. 
For Christian family life. 


For summer conferences and 
camps. 


For all who bear prophetic 
witness to the Faith. 


For the Community of Saint 
John the Baptist. 


For economic and social justice. 


For the growth of international 
arbitration. 


For the unemployed and 
unemployable. 


For the Seminarists Associate. 


For all bishops. (Commemoration 
of James Otis Sargent Hunting- 
ton). 

For the Order of the Holy Cross. 


For the. Society of the Oblates 
of Mount Calvary. 

For the Confraternity of the 
Christian Life. 

For all penitents, 

For our country. 


For all refugee children. 
For the peace of the world. 


For closer relations between 
Anglicans and Orthodox. 

For St. Andrew’s School. 

For the increase of the ministry. 

For the Liberian Mission. 

For the work of the Holy Cross 
Press. 

For the growth of the religious 
life. 

For the reconciliation of all 
enemies. 

For all students of theology. 

For those in mental darkness. 

For the growth of the 
contemplative life. 


————— 


‘ 
. 
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PRIESTS’ INSTITUTE 
KENT SCHOOL 


Kent, Conn., June 23-27, 1947 


DOM GREGORY DIX, O.S.B. 
“Baptism and Confirmation” 


DR. FELIX L. CIRLOT 


‘What Are Bishops and Why 
Have Them?” 


Daily Meditations by the Chaplain 


Evening Discussion Groups 


Early registrations urged. Send $1 
registration fee to Rev. A. J. DuBols, 
Chairman, Priests’ Institutes, American 
Church Union, 44 Que St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 1, D. C. Room, board and tuition 
for the week, $12, plus registration fee. 


SHRINE OF OUR LADY 
OF CLEMENCY 
St. Clement’s Church, Philadelphia 3 


Prayers and thanksgivings offered daily 
at 6 p.M., with the Rosary. Send your 
Petitions, your Thanksgivings, your Of- 
ferings to this... 


ANGLICAN SHRINE 


St. Mary’s School 


MOUNT SAINT GABRIEL 
PEEKSKILL-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Music, Art, Dramatics, Typing Modified Kent 
Plan. Under the care of the Sisters of Saint 
Mary. 
For Catalogue address 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


BOOKS, TRACTS AND CARDS 
The Art Department 
Society St. John the Evangelist 


Bracebridge, Ont., Canada 


THE SISTERS*“OF 
ST. MARY 


Altar Bread, Cards, Illuminations to order, 
Church Embroidery on Linen, St. Mary’s Con- 
vent, Peekskill, N. Y. 

* Church Embroidery on Silk, St. Mary’ - Hos- 
pital, 407 West 34th St., New York, N. 


ia St. Mary’s-in-the-Field, ali 


a 


¢ il BSS 


SOWERS 
Printing Company 
LEBANON, PENNSYLVANIA 
& 


PERIODICALS and BOOKS 
GENERAL COMMERCIAL PRINTING 


Pt een] 


Se SSIS =e 


execs 
Silt 


(Pe for the Dead 


TRACTS | Litany for the Dead 


| The Last Sacraments 


3c each $2.50 per 100 


THE GUILD OF ALL SOULS 
Philadelhiae3.1Pa: 


2013 Apple Tree St. 


THE CHURCH 'TEACHES 
EDWARD T. GUSHEE 


The Eucharist—the Sacraments 
—the Creed 


Excellent for Confirmation Instruction 


“T have given a copy of your book, 
and one of Fr. Damrosch’s, ‘The Epis- 
copal Church,’ into the hands of every 
priest in the Diocese.” 


—Tue Rr. Rev. REGINALD MALLETT, D.D., 


Bishop of Northern Indiana 


$1.00 ea—T5c ea. lots of 5 or more 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
of the 


SACRED MINISTRY 
By 
The Rev. Archibald C. Knowles 
Cloth $2.50 
Order from Booksellers, or from 
HOLY CROSS PRESS 


SISTERS OF 
ST. JOHN BAPTIST 


St. Marguerite’s 
Home School for Girls (6-12 years) 
Ralston, N. J. 


Convent St. John Baptist 
Ralston, N. J. 


St. Hilda Guild, lic. 


147 EAST 47th STREET 
New York 


Church Vestments, Ecclesiastical Em- 
broideries and Altar Linen. Conference 
with reference to the adornment of 
Churches. 


Telephone: Eldorado 5-1058 


Saint Anne’s School 


181 Appleton Street Arlington Heights 
Massachusetts 
A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
kindergarten through high school, con- 
ducted by the Sisters of Saint Anne. Near 
Boston. Terms moderate. 
Address 


The Sister Secretary 


~~ Mount Sinai, 


oe 

HOLY CROSS MAGA 
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The People’s 
ANGLICAN MISSs 


(American Edition) 
; Size 434 x 63Gaee 
Bound in Blue, durable, fabri 
Cloth; with tooled cover. Printe 
slightly tinted paper to increase 
bility. 
Ordinary and Canon in two co 


Price $5 
At your book-store or from . 


THE FRANK GAVIN 
LITURGICAL FOUNDATI 
L. L, New Yo: 


ooo ee oeSe5e5e 


Special Offer... . 


The Press is preparing a devot 


book to be known as . 


SAINT AUGUSTINE’ 
PRAYER BOOK 


- Approximately 330 pages on exe 
quality paper and bound in good: 
Order now (Cash with order) ¢ 


pre-publication price ........... 


Delivery Indefinite 


———— 


CHURCH — 
PROPERTIES | 
FIRE INSURANC 
CORPORATION 
Insuring only property of th 


Episcopal Church and © 
organized solely for its benef 


20 Exchange Place, New York 


sesnensneceuasseacsnagnosaana=nssneesseneeaay 


Hansman, Pralow & Wir 
THE PRINTERS 


231-233 Main St., Poughkasnia 


Book and Job Work Our S: 


